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The Pennsylvania Writing Project (PAWP), a regional 
outreach service of West Chester University, is described in this 
report. Among its basic assumptions are that: thero is a nationwide 
need to improve the writing skills of school graduates; a pervasive 
problem is in the teaching of writing; colleges, universities and 
schools share a common problem that can best be addressed through 
cooperative efforts; and the best teacher of teachers is another 
teacher. Project goals affirm that: the writing problem will be 
solved through university-school programs; student writing will be 
improved by improving the teaching of writing; and classroom practice 
and research will inform ail writing lessons. Activities include 
institutes, courses, worlcshops, and other programs on and off campus 
for teachers, administrators, students, and other clients. Programs 
range from l to 125 hours of instruction and training, and they may 
or may not carry graduate or jn-service certificate credit. Each 
program offers methods for tea-^hing and evaluatjng writing. PAWP has 
served over 5000 teachers in over 80 school districts in southeastern 
Pennp'^vania. Students of PAWP teachers have improved significantly 
in wij-ting performance. Field-based research projects have been 
developed by 73 participants in PAWP courses and institutes. Copies 
of the Pennsylvania Writing Project newsletter are appended. (SM) 
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AASCU/ERIC Model Programs Inventory Project 



The AASCU/ERIC Model Programs Inventory is a two-year project seeking 
to establish and test a model system for collecting and disseminating 
information on model programs at AASCU-member institutions — 375 of the 
putiic four-year colleges and universities in the United States. 

The four objectives of the project are: 

0 To increase the information on model programs available to 
all institutions through the ERIC system 

0 To encourage the use of the ERIC system by AASCU 
institutions 

0 To improve AASCU's ability to know about, and share 
information on, activities at member institutions^ and 

0 To test a model for collaboration with ERIC that clher national 
organizations might adopt. 

The AASCU/ERIC Model Programs Inventory Project is funded with a grant 
from the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education to the 
American Association of State Colleges and Universities, in collaboration 
with the ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Education at The George 
Washington University. 



ABSTRACT 

The Pennsylvania Writing Project (PAWP) is a regional 
outreach service of West Chester University, offering institutes, 
courses, workshops and other programs on and off campus for 
teachers, administrators, students, and other clients. These 
programs range from 1 to 125 hours of instruv^tion and training, 
they may or may not carry graduate or in-service certificate 
credit. Each program offers methods for teaching and evaluating 
writing. Quality control is provided by a rigorous selection and 
training process for the staff of teachers-consultants. PAWP 
also runs specialized programs for GED teachers, for area 
youngsters, for senior citizens, and for writers-meeting- 
teachers. PAWP's staff development programs are validated by the 
Pennsylvania Department of Education. PAWP program has served 
over 5,000 teachers in over 80 school districts in Southeastern 
Pennsylvania . 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE PENNSYLVANIA WRITING PROJECT 

The Pennsylvania Writing Project (PAWP) follows the staff 
development model of the National Writing Project. Originating 
in 1980, it is a regional service of West Chester University, 
offering programs on and off campus for teachers, administrators, 
youngsters, and other clients. These programs range from 1-hour 
awareness sessions to intensive 125-hour summer institutes. 
PAWP's programs are consistently given high ratings for 
effectiveness as in-service training. 

PAWP originated to serve the educational community in 
dealing with the writing crisis perceived in the late 1970's. 
The program also was designed tc serve the needs of teachers for 
professional enrichment and improvement. 

PAWP clients are usually teachers, but other audiences are 
also served. There is a Youth Writing Project each summer, a 
Memoir Project for senior citizens, and a summer workshop for 
school administrators. 

The services offered have changed over the years so that 
there are fewer short summer programs and more extended courses 
offered throughtout the region during the school year. 

PAWP's staff consists of a half-time director, a half-time 
associate director, teacher-consultants who are under contract to 
the university, and office personnel. 

Evaluation results for PAWP as a staff development effort 
have been highly satisfactory. PAWP was validated in 1981 by the 
Pennsylvania Department of Education as an "exemplary program." 
Local growth is evident, and the collaborative National Writing 



Project model is now being adopted by six other sites in 
Pennsylvania. 



BACKGROUND 

The Pennsylvania Writing Project (PAWP) is one of 165 
dissemination sites of the highly acclaimed National Writing 
Project and represents a new and successful approach to writing 
and writing instruction. 

The goals of the Pennsylvania Writing Project derive from 
the National Writing Project model developed in 1974. Specific 
objectives for PAWP/WCU were developed by the Project Director in 
consultation with representatives of the intermediate units of 
three surrounding counties. Personnel from area school districts 
and the Pennsylvania Department of Education have reviewed these 
goals and objecvives, and minor revision or modification has 
since occurred • 

The Pennsylvania Writing Project (PAWP) began formally in 
1980 and reports annually to and is assessed externally by the 
National Writing Project (NW?) and internally by the Dean of Arts 
and Sciences, In 1981 PAWP was assessed by the Pennsylvania 
Department of Education (PDE) and validated for program 
effectiveness. In 1982 PAWP assessed its effect on student 
writing performance. 

The basic assumptions of the Pennsylvania Writing Project 
are also those of other projects in the National Writing Project, 
which are modeled after the Bay Area Writing Project. 

!• There is nationwide need to improve the ability in 
writing skills of school graduates regardless of their respective 
occupation or level of education. This is equally true in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
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2. The problems of teaching writing today is pervasive, 
affecting all levels of instruction and i^ all schools, rural, 
suburban and urban, public and non-public. 

3. Colleges, universities? ^nd the schools share a common 
problem that can best be addressed by cooperatively planned and 
funded efforts. The consortium effort will provide similar 
opportunities throughout Southeastern Pennsylvania. 

4. The problem of teaching writing is the responsibility of 
all departments - science, social studies, and education, as well 
as Englif^h - and of all teachers at all levels regardless of 
their subject field or grade level. 

5. The writing problem can be most effectively addressed by 
bringing together teachers from all levels and having them work 
together cooperatively. 

6. Much is already known about the teaching of writing 
through research and the individual expertise of successful 
teachers. 

7. Mos^ teachers of writing are not aware of this 
knowledge. 

8. The best teacher of teachers is another classroom 
teacher. 

9. Successful writing teachers can be identified, brought 
together to share what they know from successful practice, and be 
treated as an effective corps of Teacher/ Consultants to help 
school districts and individual teacl . rs improve the teaching of 
writing. 

10. Teachers of writing should themselves be able to wrice 

well. 
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Agencies as diverse as the Education Commission of the 
States (parent organization of National Assessment of Educational 
Progress), colleges and universities, national testing agencies, 
publ^'^ and non-public schools, and the popular press and media 
continually indicate that the American public is not able to 
write sufficiently well to succeed in a verbal, print-oriented 
society. People who were schooled in the period before and 
during World War II remember similar concerns being expressed at 
that time. The fact is that Americans have always had difficulty 
expressing themselves in writing. The popular press ii.fers, in 
its criticism of the writing skills of American citizens, that 
teachers are at fault. That may be true. Most people can recall 
some rather dismal experiences in classes where writing 
assignmenus were given as they progressed through elementary, 
secondary and higher education. However, most people can also 
point to a few truly outstanding experiences they have had with 
teachers who were insightful andknowledgeable in teaching 
writing. 

Regional needs assessments in 1977 and 1978 verified 
that writing was a prime concern et the elementary and secondary 
levels in Southeastern Pennsylvania. Emphasis in the current 
competency based educational testing was on writing along with 
reading and mathematics. Preliminary testing in the spring of 
1978 indicated a wide disparity in writing abilities, thus 
showing that writing needed to be emphasized at all levels of 
education. Other evidence of problems: 

1. Statewide achievement tests in the 1970's 



consistently indicated significant deficiencies in writing 
across the educational spectrum. 

2. In those years, a few teachers were found who could not 
write coherent, well-structured sentences. 

3. Several school districts investigated the possibility of 
testing teachers in writing before allowing them to teach in the 
school system. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PROJECT 

A. Goals 

1. The writing problem will be solved through cooperatively 
planned university-school programs. 

2. Student writing will be improved by improving the 
teaching of writing, using teachers to teach other teachers. 

3. Change will best be accomplished by those who work in 
the schools, not by transient consultants who briefly appear, 
never to be seen again, and not by packets of teacher-proof 
materials. 

4. Programs designed to improve the teaching of writing 
will involve teacners at all grade levels and from all subject 
areas. 

5. Classroom practice and research will inform all writing 
lessons. 

6. The intuitions and practices of teachers can be a 
productive guide for field based research, and practicing 
teachers will conduct useful studies in their classrooms. 

7. Teachers of writing will write themselves. 

B. Activities 

The project offers institutes, course, workshops, and other 
programs on and off campus for teachers, administrators, 
students, and other clients. These offerings range from 1 to 125 
hours of instruction and training; they may carry graduate 
credit, in-service or certification credit, or no credit. Each 
program ofrers methods for teaching and evaluating writing. The 
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high quality of all PAWP programs results from the selection 
process for teacher-consultants and specific training in in- 
service presentation methods, 

C. Clients 

Clients are teachers and administrators K-college in all 
subjecti:*, and are usually from an C -county area in Southeastern 
Pennsylvania. Youngsters and senior citizens are also served. 
Since 1980, PAWP has trained 5834 elementary teachers, 3561 
secondary teachers, 127 college teachers, 128 administrators, 140 
children and 74 Elderhostel participants. 

D. Changes in Services 

Since 1980, the Project has continued to add courses and 
workshops to its summer and field offerings. For Summer 1987, 
plans included two institutes (one advanced) , 6 one-credit or 
non-credit workshops, a major conference, and two three-credit 
courses — all on or related to writing instruction. For Summer 
1988, plans included three teacher institutes (one under a grant 
from the National Endowment for the Arts), two courses, and five 
1-credit workshops. Demand for school-year contracted in-service 
abated from an 1982 high but continues. However, the demand is 
growing for full-length courses or training programs delivered 
"in the field." The number of school-year Saturday continuity 
meetings for PAWP teachers has decreased from 8 to 4 or 5, but 
two new day-long programs for this population have proven 
sucressful. PAWP/WCU has helped create a statewide network of 
PA/WP sites with the assistance of the National Writing Project 
and the Pennsylvania Department of Fiucation. 
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E, Personnel 

No one works on the project full time. The Project Director 
has ,50 equivalent time for administration but in the summer 
works full time on the project* An associate director/in-service 
coordinator works on the project for ,50 equivalent time, and 
teacher-consultants are hired by the projecc for additional 
tasks. All other professional work with the project is done on a 
contract basis. The secretary is .8 FTE and the student aide is 
hired for 10 hours/week- 

Tl-^e Project Director is a tenured Full Professor of 
English with a 10-year track record of publications, grants, 
presentations, consultations, and other professioral activities 
amounting to strong national and local recognitiion in the field 
of writing. The PAW? teacher-consultants, all of whom are full- 
time teachers, have local and some statewide recognition. 

F. Funding 

Earlier funding through grants and contract ha^ given way to 
University funding through budget and continuing education 
contracts, as reflected in tL.^ 1987-88 budget summary: 
Local Project Financial Support 

a) from NWP lead agency, BAWP $ 0 

b) from Local Campus (direct $ support) 78,085 

c) from Local Campus (in-kind support) 38,000 

d) from Local Schools, Districts 46,500 

e) from State 3,200 
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f) from Outside Grants 28,690 

g) from Other 19,000 

$ 213,475 

Presently PAWP is in a growth mode: it offers two summer 
institutes and about 20 ripple-effect courses a year. Its 
revenues, expenses and staff have increased, and future prospects 
are satisfactory. 
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RESULTS 

Goal 1. "The writing problem will be solved ':hrough 
cooperatively planned university-school programs." 

A total of 92 school districts, private schools, and 
intermediate units have used PAWP services since 1980, and their 
reports indicate changes in their writing curriculum and methods 
of instruction. 

Goal 2. "Student writing will be improved by the teaching 
of writing using teachers to teach other teachers." 

Evaluation of writing samples in 1981 showed that the 
students of PAWP teachers improved significantly in writing 
performance. Holistic assessment was conducted with randomly 
selected writing samples of students from grades 3 to first-year 
college freshman. Because such assessment is costly, and because 
PAWP has affected every school district, clear evaluation in this 
area is no longer likely. 

Goal 3. "Change will best be accomplished by those who work 
in the schools, not by transient consultants who briefly appear, 
never to be seen again, and not by packets of teacher-proof 
materials. " 

In PAWP's on-going evaluations since 1980, teachers claim to 
have changed their instructional methods as indicated in Table I. 
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TABLE I 

CHANGE IN PROPORTION OF PARTICIPATING TEACHERS 
IMPLEMENTING SELECTED INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES 







hoportion 
Aowing The 
Behavior at Surt 


froptnion 
Showini TKi 
Bihivier tt End 


Improvimtnt 


Critieil R.Ha 
(Z) 


ProbaMil 


1. 


Apply currant thtory ind research 


.18 


.96 


.78 


9.33 


<.01 


2a. 


Writing Instruction subitintiH In my 
currkulum (Engliih/Langutga Arts) 


.65 


.99 


.34 


S.57 


<.0' 


2b. 


Writini Instruction wbstantial In 
lubjKk mittir curriculum 


.44 


.87 


.43 


i.?.t 


<.01 


3. 


1 mogniit that the subjact mattar of writing 
has iU richatt source In tha studants' personal, 
tociai» and acadamic Intarasts and axpariancaL 


.60 


.98 


.38 


6.50 


<.0I 


4. 


My ftudantt writa In many forms. 


.47 


.17 


.40 


6.73 


<.0I 


1 


My studantamltf for a variety of audiences. 


.26 


.80 


.M 


7.67 


<.01 


C. 


My ttudonts write for a wide range of purnoses. 


.49 


.82 


.33 


5.84 


<.01 


7. 


Class time is devoted to all aspects of the 
writing procaa: ganereting Ideas, drafting, 
revising, and editing. 


.28 


.88 


.60 


8.34 


<.01 


1. 


1 encourege the development of fluency before 
form. 


3J 


DC 
.99 


.63 


8.51 


<.0I 


i. 


1 encourage the development of form before 
correctness^ 


.29 


.86 


.57 


7.88 • 


<.0I 


ia 


1 use editing/response groups In the dassroo^n. 


.07 


.75 


.68 


8.77 


<.01 


11. 


ISv itudanH mibliih ih^ir umrk In tAiM incm 


.38 


.75 


.39 


6.50 


<.01 


11 


My students recelva Instruction In both 
(ai davaioDino and axnrttilna liliii knii 
(bl using tha conventions of edited Amer 
English. 


.59 


.88 


.29 


5.78 


<.0I 


13. 


Control of the conventions of edited Amerh 
English Is developed primerily during the 
writing process and secondarily through 
related exerdsai 


.^3 


•W 


.34 


6.03 


<.0I 


14. 


My students recehra constructive responds at 
various sugas In the writing process. 


.40 


.91 


.81 


7.66 


<.01 


IS. 


In my classes, evaluation of individual 
writing growth: 














& b based on complete pieces of wr<:ing* 


.51 


.83 


.32 


6.83 


<.0I 




b. reflects inVrmt d judgments, first about 
clarity and content and then ebout con- 
ventions of spelling, mcchanla and usage; 


.39 




.82 


7.43 


<.01 
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c bichides reguler responses to !ndividuel 
pieces of student writing es wiH u periodic 
MStmnent meaaurini growth over o 
liriad'^ftima. 


.33 

12 


.80 

16 


.47 


7.19 


<.01 



Goal 4. "Programs designed to improve the teaching of 
writing will involve teachers at all grade levels and from all 
subject areas." 

PAWP teacher-consultants are employed as follows: 

- 101 elementary (most teach all subject areas) 

- 116 secondary (including 12 social studies, 1 science, and 
18 reading) 

- 5 college 

" 14 other (supervisors, administrators) 

Goal 5. "Classroom practice and research will inform all 
writing lessons." 

Statistically significant change has occurred in teacher 
performance, based on the results of a questionnaire adapted from 
the National Council on Teacher Education Standards for Effective 
Basic Skills Programs on measures of 15 preferred instructional 
behaviors. The proportion of teachers reporting the behavior at 
the end of PAWP programs significantly increased (See Table !)• 

Goal 6. "The intuitions and practices of teachers can be a 
productive guide for field based research, and practicing 
teachers will conduct useful studies in their classrooms." 

Field-based research projects have been developed by 73 
participants in PAWP courses and institutes. Several of these 
have been published in the PAWP Newsletter, one joint project has 
been published by the NWP Newsletter, and another was published 
by NWP as a monograph. 
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Goal ?• "Teachers of writing will write themselves," 
All PAWP courses and presentations require writing by the 
participants. The continued publication of our quarterly PAWP 
Newsletter depends on such writing and on continuing interest: 3 
or 4 pieces by PAWP teacher-consultants and their colleagues 
appear in each issue, PAWP also evaluates teachers' attitudes to 
their cwn writing using th3 Daly-Miller Writing Apprehension 
test. Data collected in 1980 and 1981 show statistically 
significant decreases in writing apprehension in teachers 
participating in PAWP programs, (See Table II) 



TABLE II 

PRE AND POST WRITING APPREHENSION SCALE 
PERFORMANCE OF PROJECT PARTICIPANTS 
1980 AND 1981 

Change 

In S.D. 



Subfroup 


N 


Pr«-M«an 


Pr«-S.D. 


Pott-Maan 


Changa 


Units 




Prob. 


Summir Program 


57 


E7.S8 


15.86 


50.28 


-7.30 


.46 


-5.48 


<01 


Ac«d«mlc Yaar Program 


55 


72.60 


19.19 


62.64 


-9.96 


.52 


-4.62 


<01 


Total 


112 


64.95 


19.05 


56.35 


-aeo 


.45 


-6.84 


<01 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Over 160 sites of the National Writing Project are currently 
active; many if not most are based in AASCU institutions, PAWP is 
a particularly successful site and has exercised leadership in 
the National Writing Project as a result of its success. Other 
sites imitate or seek our advice on staff development courses, 
youth projects, senior citizens projects, and the like. 

We continue to grow, and the Writing Project idea has spread 
in Pennsylvania to other active independent sites at Gannon 
University (Erie), the University of Pittsburgh, Penn State- 
Harrisburg Campus, and the University of Pennsylvania 
(Philadelphia). A Northeastern Pennsylvania Writing Project 
involving several colleges and school districts held its first 
institute in 1988. Last year, the Pennsylvania Senate passed a 
measure to provide $500,000 annually for nine existing and new 
Pennsylvania sites of the National Writing Project; the House 
version passed the Education Committee but died in the 
Appropriations Committee. This year, with the endorsement and 
aid of teachers' organizations such as the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association, we are more optimistic about these bills. 

We are understandably proud of the Pennsylvania Writing 
Project. It responded to a felt need of many populations and 
thereby gained goodwill and initial financial support. School 
administrators are accountable for their students' performance on 
writing tests, and teachers want to teach writing but, in the 
words of one 27-year veteran, "they have never been taught wnat 
writing was about or how to teach it." Educators are not the 




only interested party; literacy levels are economically important 
to employers, to college admissions officers, to taxpayers and 
government officials. The Project also succeeds because students 
need it^ our experience shows us that youngsters have a 
tremendous need to express themselves and to leave their mark in 
print, a need strong enough to motivate them to master the skills 
and codes of competent writing. 

Mainly, the Project works because it is teacher-centered. 
The Writing Project philosophy empowers teachers as experts on 
classroom practices and reform. By identifying exemplary 
teachers and asking them to demonstrate their best teaching 
approaches, the Project gives the authority for what happens in 
the classroom to those who are in the classroom. By giving 
teachers key leadership roles in project staff development — as 
directors, consultants, coordinators, researchers, editors of 
newsletters and publications, writers of articles and 
monographs — the Pennsylvania Writing Project has improved the 
professional status of teachers. Our teacher-consultants become 
leaders in their districts and colleges, planning progrms, 
revising curricula, and serving on district and state cOi mittees. 

Before the Project, even the most successful teachers knew 
little about important theories being developed in their 
profession. Now, through our emphasis on research, PAWP and the 
NWP sites have helped reverse the trend of mediocrity in schools 
by training a rey(ional corps of practicing teachers-scholars. 
With support networks and continuity mechanism at all levels, the 
Writing Project offers a place to any teacher interested in 
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writing, in conferring and working professionally with equally 
interested colleagues, in conducting and reading research on 
writing, or in just improving as an instructor. Teachers who 
held summer institute fellowships or p^irticipated in our open or 
in-service programs are continually attracted back to the 
university campus for such activities, if only to share their 
recent successes or failures, or to get a "shot in the arm" from 
renewed professional dialogue. 
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NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR THE ARTS 
ARTS IN EDUCATION PROGRAM 
MAKES SPECIAL PROJECT AWARD 
TO WEST CHESTER UNIVERSITY 
FOR PENNSYLVANIA WRITING 
PROJECT ACTIVITIES 

West Chester University has received a grant of $28, 690 
from the National Endowmentf or the Arts (NEA) to improve the 
teaching of creative writing in schools in Southeastem Penn- 
sylvania The grant win support: 

1. A winter conference for teachers 

2. A summer institute for teachers, and 

3. School year activities to Wrk the two events. 

The project, under db'ector Robert Weiss, will be a collabora- 
tion with over 50 school districts in as many as eight counties. 

The conference, to be held March 11-12. 1966. will 
Introduoe area teachers to contemporary writers, their meth- 
ods, and their products. The summer institute will focus on 
teacher-consultants of the Pennsylvania Writing Project. Both 
events wW emphastee the teachers' own writing of poetry, 
prose, and plays as well as their ability to help students as 
writers and to apply creative writing ideas and methods to 
teaching other material in the school curriculum. 

Bob and his colleagues in the English Department are 
excited about the planned activities. "Vz^og the networks 
we've already established with teachers and school districts, 
we can have a significant effect on thousands of students. 
There will be more creative writing in the schools, and more 
use of writing to advance the academic curriculum.' Further, 
the NEA funding will 1>ring noted writers into new graduate- 
level progranis in writing and into the Youth Writing Project." 

More information will be available in future Mawalfttters . 



HOW TEACHERS TEACH TEACHERS 

by Mary Ann Smith 

Last summer 1 was invited to a Califomla Writing Project 
site to tak about 'Vrhat makes an effective presentation." The 
good news was that directors and teachers wanted to expk>re 
once more chenotton of teacher-lo-teacher effectiveness. The 
not-so-good news was that I had •greed to lead the expbra- 
tton, for the very topk; suggested tnat i wouM practfee whatever 
ipreached. The odds were that the partbipantswouM remem- 



ber not so much what they heard, but whatthey saw; and what 
they saw it turned out, was "nonslick'— a seemingly mes*-/ 
mixture, like their classroom teaching, of informing and being 
informed, of engaging in activities and reflecting on them, of 
citing authority and giving over authority. The group felt both 
relieved and unsettled by the apparent messagtj that teachers 
teaching teachers probably meant teaching after all. as op- 
posed to a staged presentatton. Teaching makes you so much 
more vulnerable— and responsible— than otherslkd(. noncon- 
tact sports. 

Over the Project's fourteen-year history, teachers have 
assumed the risk and the responsibility for teaching their 
colleagues and. in the process, for creating new nfK>dels. new 
higher standards for staff devebpment workshops. I have 
watched how they teach, whatthey dothat makes a notk:eable 
difference in the way woricshop participants respond to their 
kJoas. And what they do. I believe, desen^es our attention and 
discussk)n. 

First, in effective workshops Pve seen. Writing Project 
teachers are selective in what they teach other teachers: a 
slice of their classroom practce rather than a parade of all the 
procedures they know. They resist the temptation to untoad 
the whole of their teaching careers from September to June. 
Rather, like skillful writers, they find a focus that can be 
folbwed with oonfMence. in this case into other classrooms 
with other students. Their emphasis is not on how much they 
can teach in a three-hour workshop, but on how much thoir 
colleagues can put into practice. 

These selected approaches to the teaching of writing, 
however, are far from isolated or random. Teacher Consult- 
ants describe what they do in the context of their classrooms, 
in the progression oftheirteachingandtheirstudents* learning. 
They provMe the necessary framework in which a best practice 
occurs— when in the process of writing, when in the devetop- 
ment of a student writer, when in the school day or year. 
Rebekah Caplan. for example, frames herwrrting-for-specific- 
rty approach by her personal history as a teacher, recalling for 
workshop participants her fruitless margin inscripttons on 
student papers: "Give more detail." "Unclear." When these 
vague notations failed to inspire additional detail and darrty, 
she k)oked to her own chiMhood experiences as a student of 
the arts, to the daily finger exercises in her piano practice, to 
the improvisatk>n that always preceded her drama perform- 
ances. In this context, she developed her daily training 
program for young writers. In this context— with the under- 
standing that "show not tell' exercises are the opening warm- 
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ups ttach day In Robakah's classfoom- -othar teachers can 
succaaafully train their students to write with specificity. 

Another characteristic of effective Writing Project work- 
shops is attention to theory, to the "why* behind a teaching 
strategy. The reasons that underlie a successful approach to 
writing instruction give it convicition and staying power. Here, 
I can use my own experience as an example of the importance 
of theory* or more accurately, d the void when theory is 
omitted. Several years ago I led what seemed to me a lively 
v;orkshop In my district The teacher writing was memorable 
that afternoon, touching pieces about grandmothers and 
brothersandlostmomentsofchiidhood. The response groups 
virtuaOy hummed. As we were finishing, still heady from the 
display dour prose, ayoung bearded fellow reached underthe 
table and pulled out a hardcover grammar book. This." he 
said, now holding the book up for everyone to see. "is a whole 
lot easier than what you're taMng about' He was right, of 
course. Why» without knowing why, shouM he entangle 
himself in dusters and drafts and revisbns and all thi' recur- 
sive business? The experience ak)ne, no matter how heady, 
was not enough. 

ft is difficult, at best, to change established classroom 
patterns, to trade in the known for the "trust-me-this-will-work." 
Teachers need to know why peer response groups, for ex- 
ample, are worth the sacrifce of time and frontline control. 
Even If teachers are enticed by the initial excitement, they will 
probably bail out at the first sign of failure in their own 
classrooms unless they are convinced that the approach at 
hand merits a not-always-smooth transition. 

WithoU theory* even the best practices can fall into a 
kind of fashbn industry. Teachers, barraged every season by 
new styles and designs, are free to swap one attractive 
pradkje for a'-iother. Theory-n/vhether it is personal theory, 
the theory from research, or the findings from teacher-re- 
search—btspires tongevity. the chance for a best practtee to 
wear weH rather than out. 

Writing Project Teacher Consultants have given new 
definitton and credibility to theory itself. Their special knowl- 
edge from classroom practice has added to knowledge from 
research. They bring to Writing Project workshops an in- 
formed set of observattons and experiences that invite the 
participants to go beyond mere imitating of a practk» to 
devebping their own informed points of view. 

The strongest evidence of successful practice that 
Writing Project teachers can bring to inservk)e workshops Is 
student models, especially if the papers represent a range of 
student writers. Teacher Consultant Altoe Ka jvazoe offers a 
series of drafts from one of her non-native speakers to d emon- 
strdtethepowerof student response, the resultsof one student 
helping another to improve his paper. 

Draltl: Wtm my brottmrgot shotted I was glad not 
me. lflgot$hoit0dln0V0room0toAm9rkatomak0n0w 
country, to nmk0 now Kfo, to msko now chanco. My 
family usod to stwgglos, so American struggles oX with 
us. But lam sad. 

Draft2: Thoak hot all around even stSlatnut 9 at 
nfghtUmo. No noao hit our oar. Even still tho birds are 
ashoping. Only earth noises whan krecolvB our shoos. 
From moonlight we see the ground and bushes and 
leafs. No heavy tree yet But most time at night we try 
see w»h ear to cMi danger. My broOm is waking In 
troriolme. He move much fast than me, not more leg--- 
Just more fast. 

His shirt I can see and the backof his leg. Hie head 
^ Is too black to see. He turn head to look sAer me then 
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BOOM. The BOOM and the shock i(nock me down, I *1 
ca^nof see his shirt again, so crawling to him. The bom 
;:lear away leaves. My brother I cannot describe. Heno 
my brother anymore. So shock. 

When my brother got shotted, I was glad not me. 
First so sad, then glad. Full of thankfulness I am still 
living. Then guiltiness for been still alive myself. 

If I got shotted I never come to America to make 
new country, to make new life, to make new chance. My 
family use to struggles, so American struggles O.K. with 
us. But still I am sad for my brother not here too. 
The poig nancy of this student's writing is not the primary 
reason Alice selects it as a model, forsuch writing is relatively 
common among ESL students. She selects It. instead, be- 
cause it clearly demonstrates how one student, in this case a 
remedial writer, can be taught to ask the right questions of 
another to untum the story that is hbden in the first draft. 
Workshop participants are bound to know from her student 
models that Alice has an approach worth examining. 

In effective Writing Project wori^shops. Teacher- Con- 
sultants are also themselves models of how they teach their 
students to write. Their workshops go beyond a presentation 
format. Science teacher and former football coach Bob 
Tierney once referred in a workshop to his early years of 
delivering lectures as entertainment for the teacher. His 
teaching of teachers now reflects an entirely different practice. 
We are involved, moving together through one of Bob's strate- 
giesfor writing to learn. Hedelivers stiff lamprey's toourtables. 
pointing out their ubvious smell of formakJehyde. We touch 
and turn them, talking about what we see. We write and read 
to each other the stuff of our obsen^ations, our speculations 
and questions. Bob drculatee, his not-so-white lab coat 
brushing by us, his nods encouraging us to learn firsthand 
about lampreys and in the process, about his approach to 
writing in science. These activities and others like them— 
writing and responding, close reading of student papers, 
reacting to problems posed--prepare teachers for the next 
step, transferring what they've learned into their own class- 
rooms. The writing, in partcular. gives partcipants a chance 
to step into the shoes of their students, to experience what it is 
they will ask students to do. No amount of explanation can 
replace an actual try-out for building confiderfceorfor empow- 
ering a teacher to reshape classroom practk:es. 

And no amount of try-out can stand entirely atone. When 
Writing Project teachers, at the ck>se of an activity, ask their 
colleagues. "What did you notice . . .?" "How dki you react to 
. . .?" "What happened when. . .?" they are inviting partcipants 
to expk>re together the nuances of an activity, to uncover its 
extensions and limitations and adaptations. They are inviting 
reflection, an exchange of authority, a chance for workshop 
participants to talk through their experiences. With this invita- 
tion, participants can give voice to their new refined points of 
view. Reflection, then, can be an antUote to dogma, to pat 
presentations of procedures and to rote following of those 
procedures. Teachers, both participants and consultants, 
work together to re-examine premises and the most precious 
of practices. 

Rebekah Caplan. in her book Writers in Training, ex- 
plains what happens to her own teaching when her colleagues 
have the opportunity to reflect and question: 

Atonepointin my career as a consultant, I was sure that 
my four-part training program was foolproof, inviting relatively 
little challenge. But, I soon found that as I closed ti)e door on 
one problem, I opened a door to another. My teacher- 
audience taught me that. I soon realized how cnic*al it was for 
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m# to nium to ttm dM$$room to rmthink and r9t0St my original 
khaa. lamBtaidofinlng,than,whatlbali0V0tol)0th9wrHing 
ptocaaa and how It should t)a taught 
And Wrking Pro}6Ct teachers Rk* Robekah ara still defining tha 
bast ways lo taach othara about thair successful practices. 
Even now, hav^ described what I have found impressive in 
Wrking Project workshops, I am bound to qualify. No descrip- 
tk>n, no guUe lines such as the BAWP Prasontars Handt)ook 
can enoompaas the infinite variattons in teaching, the humor, 
the gentleneas, the energy, the astute minds that Teacher 
Consultants bring to their wort^shops. Nor can a single 
descriptkxi accommodate the changes Rebekah notes, the 
taitoring Teacher Consultants do to find common ground in 
uncommon situatk>ns, the constant questtoning of what they're 
about. We can, however, continue our openness to what 
woiks, to our discoveries in teaching all levels, in classrooms 
and in workshops wHh our colleagues. And we can continue 
to nurture the profeaatonalism that prompted Teacher Consult- 
ant Jane Juska, wh^n asked in a workshop what the Writing 
Project ia selling, to answer, "Respect. Can you use some?' 

Atthectoae of my most recent summer workshop for the 
BAWP Open Program, a teacher came forward to shake my 
hand, aaying, "I cani believe how much youVe learned since 
the last time I heard you two years ago." I was amazed that he 
could aee the changes in m y teachin{^ until he explained that 
he waa taking about himself. "I just wasnl ready to hear you 
until now," he sakl. We shook hands again. Thisteachingeach 
other is a humbling business. 

Mary Ann Smith is Director of the Bay Area Writing Project, 
University of CaHfomia, Bert^eley. This piece is reprinted from 
The NWP CkjartoHv. Juh/. 1987. 



WRITING AND THE TEACHING 
OF THINKING SKILLS 
by Sheridan D. Blau 

Twenty-two teachers affiliated with the South Coast 
Writing Project met recently for an informal colk>quium on 
writing and the teaching of thinking skills. The meeting was 
called in response to the cunrent wkiespread interest through- 
out the educatbnal community in teaching thinking skills as if 
they constitute an Uentifiable set of skills to which a program 
of instructton might be directed. As a group we began with 
some skepticism about the validity of any such program, 
elthough we all shared the belief that as writing teachers our 
principal task is to teach students to improve the quality of their 
thinking. Moreover, most of us already tended to build our 
writing classes around a set of asaignments roughly based on 
James Moffett's discourse typok)gy whk^h classifies discourse 
types according to the degree to whk:h they demand increas- 
ingly mature or more abetract kinds of thinking. Several of us 
had also been impreaaed by the utility of a colledbn of writing 
basons devek>ped M the UC Irvine Writing Project carefully 
designed to engage students with intellectual problems at the 
various levela of thinking Uentified by Bk)om's taxomony of 
educattonai objectivea. 

After two and a half hours of discusston , we f ou nd that we 
had arrived at a sense of considerable clarity on a number of 
difficult problems related to the teaching of thh iking and that we 
ooukJ agree on at least six axtoma whk^h we felt shouM guide 
instructors who would teach thinking in the context of a 
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compositk)n class. I want to summarize our shanx) conclu- 
sk>ns here so that teachers beyond our group might join and 
perhaps benefit form our continuing collegial conversation. 

Our di5cussk>n yielded general agreement that as a 
collegial co.nmunity we remained suspick>us of attempts to 
Mentify anc' teach any set of inteliectual strategies or reper- 
toire^ of behavtors that' might be identified as nhinking skills." 
We felt that the ktea of the "thinking skill" is a pseudo-concept 
which misrepresents and trivializes the authentic intellectual 
activity that we call "thinking." As a group we embraced 
Dewey's dictum that "There is no method for thinking; thinking 
is the method." 

Our skepticism about a skills approach to teaching 
thinking does not mean, of course, that we doni want to direct 
our teaching to enhancing the quality of thinking that our 
students engage in. We do believe that we can describe 
qualitative differences in thought and that such descriptions as 
we are accustomed to using are adequate to characterize 
advances in thinking. This is to say that we have a responsi- 
bility as teachers to foster more mature, more complex, toore 
discriminating, more critical, and more penetrating thought on 
the part of our students. We agreed further that in composrtton 
classes our teaching is most likely to foster such advances in 
the thinking of our students when it is informed by the foltowing 
set of axk)ms or principles for teachers of writing. 

1. Teachers must try to recognize and acknowledge 
exemplary thmking in the discourse of students whenever it 
occurs. Students need to be provMed with many opportunities 
for discourse on a variety of topics without necessarily being 
directed toward certain Wnds of thinking. Our responsibility as 
teachers is to appreciatively call their attentton to instances 
where they are doing their best thinking. 

2. Thirling is learned as a social activity. All thinking 
implies an auditor or respondent or cottaborator. Thinking is 
fostered through opportunities for exchanging and responding 
to kieas in conversattons, discussions, writing-response 
groups, editing pairs and so on. A student is most likely to 
make advances in his or herthinking through direct interactk>n 
with engaged peers as well as with more mature thinkers. 

3. Advances in thinking are most likely to occur when 
thinking is directed to soMng authentic problems. Composi- 
tion teachers must encourage students to write about prob- 
lems that they experience as their own in their attempt to 
underitand texts or investigate issues. Inauthentic problems 
are likely to yieM inauthentic thinking-*whk:h is to say, some 
substitute for thinking. We shoukJ accept no substitutes. 

5. Thinking can tut modelled. Students can learn to 
think from the samples of teachers and peers. Students are 
likely to learn to think more eff icack>usly about any subject by 
seeing their teachers (and advanced fellow-students) en- 
gaged in the kind of thinking that instructk)n would promote. 
This means that teachers must provkJe students with tnore 
than finished lectures or essays whk:h represent the products 
of thinking. Instructors must be willing to confront new and 
difficult intellectual problems in dass andto thinkthem through 
with and in front of their students, modelling the difficulties and 
f rustratk>ns as well asthe satisfactions attendant upon making 
advances in thought. 

Everyteacherof composition must recognizefurtherthat 
his own oral discourse in the classroom will eventually serve as 
a model for the kind of written discourse that his students are 
learning to pror!uce. Most undergraduate English majors learn 
to write literary papers without ever reading one. Their model 
for discourse is the speech of their English professors and of 
their own artk:ulate colleagues. (Continued on next page) 




6. Thinking 1$ « tuncthn of chanci0r. To promote 
critical. cfMitiv«. insightful thinking teachers must toach in a 
way that models and fosters in their students the intellectual 
virtues of risk-taking, a willingness to suspend ctosure, a 
tolerance for uncertainty, and a respect for truth. These 
attributes define the larger virtue of Intellectual courage, which 
is ultimately what is required for a student to engage produc- 
tively h any diffk»l! thinking task. 

Sh0ridan Bhtu is tfie Director at the South Coast Writing 
Pmj0Ci, Unhmsiy of Cdifdmia, Santa Barbara. This piece i$ 
raorintod from the NWh hlt^fy^ f hi ^^ y ^ i^^f^^^ 



REVIEW: Lanouaflft Connections; Wrlfinn 
and Raadin^ AoroM the r urrlculum 
Eds. Toby Fulwilar and Art Young, 
NCTE, 1982 

After an exhilerating two days of immersbn into the 
teaching approaches and phitosophy of BobTierneyof the Bay 
Area Writing Project, I questtoned how I could possibly retain 
al that this Writing Acfosa the Curriculum "evangelisr had 
shared with me. Moreover, how oouM I, a newly-converted 
disciple, efledive:/ cany the message to my colleagues? 
Lanauaoe Connartinn^- Writing «nH p^nHirm A/^it^ tha 
CU£CiCUlUflimay very well become my Biblein my questto learn 
rnore and lo spread the word. 

This Is a book rfch in both theory and practteal teaching 
methods. It is a text that is certain to find a favored spot on my 
desk as I see myself tuming to it again and again. The text 
reads easily, and coBeagues in otherdisciplines shoukj not be 
intimMated by Its approach. 

Bask:ally, LanQuaoe Conn^w^ionQ 1$ a compilatk>n of 
essays written by faculty at Mkiiigan Tehnotogical University, 
where a successful cross-disciplinary writing program has 
been established. Theexdtingelementisthatthecontributors 
are net merely theorists, but real faculty who deal with real 
teahing situations. Although the book is rich in references to 
theory and research, the mainstay of all the essays is the 
spedfc and well-detailed tasks that teachers in all disciplines 
can emptoy in their classrooms. 

Randall Frelsinger's introductory essay establishes the 
premisos upon which the Michigan Tech program is based. 
Rrst,languageforlearningdiffersfrom language forinforming. 
Introducing the work of James Britton, Freisinger reviews the 
expresshw, transactional, and poetk: forms of language. 
Having been introduced to this terminolgy on the third day of 
the woriahop. I was interested to read further about rt. Every 
movement of course, has its unk)ue terminotogy, but an 
understanding of these language types clarifies the basis of 
the WAC movement. 

The second premise of the Michigan Tech program is 
that the expressive phase of language is generally ignored by 
schools, yet, ironk»lly» is where the entire leamg process 
shouM begin. After understanding this concept and reviewing 
my twenty-plus years of teaching, like Bob Tierney, I realized 
that years of supposedly welMhought-out assignments had 
missed the marie. 1.eaming mustbemadepersonarwillbethe 
slogan of my future years. 

The third premise is that a broader range of writing 
functk)ns and audiences needs to be addressed by the 
teacher. Introducing the wort( of James Moffett and consMer- 
ing k In light of Britton's approach, Freisinger shows how 
students tradktonally have had little awareness of a sense of 
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audience. In fact, most students write for the teacher as 
evaluator. Ultimately, students do not learn to adapt style and 
content to larger sense of audience, nor do they gain experi- 
ence in the more abstract levels of informative writing. 

The over-rMIng theme of Freisinger's essay is that Ihe 
development of writing ability is the responsibility of ail teach- 
ers in all disciplines at all educattonal levels." It is apparent that 
this theme is the reason for the success of the Micliigan Tech 
program. 

An especially intriguing essay in the collection is Toby 
Fulwiler's -Journal Writing Across the Currteulum." Fulwiler 
begins by attacking the typk:al objections that teachers might 
have to assigned journal writing. Having discussed journals 
with colleagues in other disciplines, I found Fulwiler's remarks 
quite realistk:und most helpful. He shows how journals can be 
the stimulus for discusston in class, a vehcle to clarify uncer- 
tainty, a replacement for quizzes and book reports, and most 
importantly, a reinforcement for learning experience. 
Fulwiler's essay concludes with approaches to take in evalu- 
ating the journals. Again, he is a classroom teacher who is 
sharing his real experiences with the journal. He cautions 
teachers against negative or critteal comments and encour- 
ages teachers to make the journals "count for something." 

An essay by Toby Fulwiler and Robert Jones. "Assigning 
and Evaluating Transactnnal Writing," I found to be very 
important. As often happens in any movement, good concepts 
can get distorted, and the ensuing practk:e can become even 
more detrimental than the practk:e it v;as meant to supplant. 
This essay cauttons that although expressive writing must be 
emphasized and devebped as never before, transactbnal 
writing still has a very important place in the classroom. 
Students must also be taught how to write in this mode more 
eftectively. Fulwiler and Jones suggest that too often poor 
writing is caused by poor assignments. Considering that 
failing grades on writing assignments do little to change 
students' behavnr and do not result in improved learning, the 
writers suggest practk:al approaches to prepare students to 
take essay tests. They also emphasize the need for teachers 
to require drafts as students go through the stages of writing 
reports. Finally, they suggest that a few short papers are 
generally more productive than one long paper, but even more 
so, that the process of writing in drafts needs to be addressed 
by teachers in all disciplines. 

Perhaps the most unexpected material in Language 
Confiections was contained in Art Young's essay on "The 
Poetb Functions of Language." Young contends that poetic 
writing has a place in all subject matter classes, not to teach 
creative writing, butto provMe a very personal way for students 
to interact with the course material. Writing in poette form, he 
says, transforms abstract thought into personal understanding 
just as expressive writing does. However, it places form above 
self and causes the writer to be a spectator while at the same 
time it engages the writer's values. Young convincingly 
illustrates the power of this approach as he details the re- 
sponses of a phik>sophy dass to a poetb assignment. 

Bob Tiemey sakJ again and again, "There is no one right 
way." Language ConnWtiffnn ^«^i"^«y illustrates that state- 
ment. It provWes a wealth of opportunities for teachers who 
want to expk>re writing and learning. It is also a caution to us 
not to be exclusive as we formulate our approaches, for each 
approach to writing can helpthe student to leam, and that, after 
all. is what we are all about. 

Reviewed by Joanne D. German, an English teacher at 
Pin^mc^ Junior College, Coopers jurg, PA 



The Pennsylvania Writing Project 
West Chester University 



A CONFERENCE for TEACHERS AND WRITERS 



Supported by a grant from the National Endowment for the Arts 



Sharon Sheehe Stark ( fiction >f A Wresf.ling Season 

Gary Soto (poetry; essay ) f Lesser Evi Is 

Tom Disch (science fiction), 334 

Len Roberts ( poetry )f From the Dark 

Dana Gioia (poetry), Daily Horoscope 

Craig Czury (poetry), God *s Shiny Glass Eye 

Karen Blomain (poetry), Black Diamond 

Ken Smith (fiction). Decoys and Other Stories 

Bruce Bawer (essay), critic for New Criterion 

The conference introduces teachers at all levels to shor^t 
workshopo conducted by practicing poets and writars of short 
stories, science fiction, and personal essays. Teachers will 
participate in these workshops and practice writing their own 
samples in each form. Writers will share their successful 
ideas for teaching creative writing and for bringing writers 
into a school setting. Rrjadings will be part of the 
conference, and the writers" work will be displayed and 
available for purchase. 

The conference will be held at West Chester University on 
March 11-12, 1958. The fee includes morning refreshments, 
lunches, and a Fi^iday reception for the visits ^g writers. 
Information on lineal motels is available. 



For registration details and additional information, contact: 



The Pennsylvania Writing Project 
Room 210 Philips Bldg. 
West Chester Uni vers ity 
West Chester PA 19383 
215-436-2297 



MARCH 11 - 12, 



1 988 



Faatured writers s 



Cost: $70.00 (both days, early registration) 
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The Pennsylvania Writing Froject and National Capital Writing Project 
with the heinenann/Boynton-Cook Publishing Co. 



CONFERENCE 



THE COMPOSING PROCESS REVISITED II 



BAY 20-21, 1988 



FEATURING: Roy Peter Clark (F -ee to Writes A Journalist 

Teaches Young Writer 

Tom Romano ( Clearing the Ways Working with 
Teenage Writers ) 

Sondra Perl ( Through Teachers* Eyess Portraits 
of Writing Teachers at Work ) 

Tom Newkirk ( Understanding Writing K - 8 and 

To Compose: Teaching Writing in High School ) 



ANOTHER LOOK A THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF WRITING INSTRUCTION 

The conference will be held at West Chester University and 
the University of the District of Columbia, MAY 20-21, 1988. 
Half of the speakers will present each day, switch locations 
and give their presentations aga in . 

Pick the most convenient location and Join us! Information 
on local motels is available. 



Cost s $70.00 ( both days , early registrat ion ; 

Registration details and additional information 
will be available in the next Newsletter . 



PAWP 

Pennsylvania Writing Project 
Robert Weiss 
Philips 210 

W^st Chester Univers ity 
We3t Chester, PA 19383 
215-436-2297 



NCAWP 

National Capital Area Writing Project 
Virginia Newsome 
English Dept . 

Unive:*sity of Istrict of Columbia 

Washington DC . J008 

202-2S2-7522 
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MARY ELLEN GIACOBBE 
ON MINI-LESSONS 

ByJulianne Yungingtr 

Mary Elton Giacobbe addressed a group of some forty 
writing teachers for Intermediate Unit 1 3 at Manheim Township 
High School on August 27, 1 987, for two and a half entrancing 
hours. In her low-key manner, with her gentle sense of h umor, 
she taught us about many things, mini-lessons being one of 
them. Her design for mini-lessons seems to me to bring a 
necessary balance to the writing time, a balance between the 
analytical and the global. 

Mary Ellen advocates short (5 to 8 minute), direct les- 
sons to Initiate the daily writing workshop, followed by confer- 
ences. I have advised teachers that you do your teaching as 
you confer," but [ have also seen teachers struggling to keep 
conference sessbns short when trying to teach skills to some 
students. Mary Ellen modeled the short-cuts teachers can 
take when lessons have been presented invitationally in the 
mini-lesson. 

A chiki who dki not pick up on the skill, concept or 
bi.ategy presented in a mini-lesson may later meet the need 
for it head-on In his writing. He may be wanting to add 
Informatbn to his piece and the teacher says, "Do you remem- 
ber when we had the mini-lesson about adding information?" 
(a lesson, perhaps, on cut-and-paste). Another child may be 
struggling to read diak)gue In her story and the teacher helps 
her to recall, *V/e had a mini-lesson about the signals we can 
use as writers to help our readers know that people are 
talking." Minutes can be trimmed from the conferences when 
there is that frame of reference. 

My prevk)us concept of minl-lessons had been limited to 
skills lessons. Mary Ellen described these as the easiest kind 
of topk» but cautk>ned us not to overdo them. Her rule of 
thumb was two p^r week after he workshop time is well 
established. Early in the year, many of the mmi-lessons may 
focus on classroom procedures for writing workshop, for ex- 
ample, how to use the writing folder, how to date and store all 
drafts, howto be always on task during workshop time. Other 
topics may have to do with the qualities of good writing and/or 
strategies good writers use. May of these lessons can be 
introduced with readings from children's literature. We can 
use the mInMessons to make the reading-writing connection 
exploit for students. 

Salanoe is the key to good writing. Mary Ellen reminded 
us, bui be prepared when you introduce skills and concepts in 
mini-iesscns to <*^e those students who are ready for the 
invitation oven' * them for a tfme, and be aware that the 
quality of the writing as a whole will suffer for that time. 

Balance is also the key to good teaching. In her recom- 
mendations for the direct mini-lessons, Mary Ellen has intro- 
duced an analytk^al aspect to the very global process ap- 
proach, but Without the traditional drill and practice that we 
know, based on research and on experience, is ineffective. I 
suspect the new dimension will help us to help even more 
students to become even better writers. 

JuliannB (Judy) Yunginger, a Learning Skills Coordinator for 
th0 East LanacastBr Co. School District, was a 1982 PAWP 
FBlhw. 
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STATUS REPORT ON WRITING 
PROJECT LEGISLATION 

The news is almost good — in other wo rds, bad news for 
1987-88. Although the Senate passed its measure that woukJ 
have supported the 6 existing NWP sites and created 3 more, 
*^e House did not ad similarly. Meanwhile, Nevada was 
added to the list of NWP sites receiving legislative support; 
each of their two sites now gets $50,000 a year. 

What wouki we do with a legislative appropriation: We'd 
visit you in your schools, we'd reach out to districts and 
teachers not yet involved with PAWP, we'd conduct an evalu- 
ation, we'd provide more resources to you for teaching strate- 
gies, we'd support teacher research, we'd enhance the News- 
letter (statewkie), we'd encourage inter-project visits, we'd 
reach cut to new audiences, and we'd run a stronger program 
of follow-up activities. 



'Writing, like life itself, is a voyage of discovery." 

Henry Miller 

The great art of writing is the art of making people real to 
themselves with words." 

Logan Pearsall Smith 

"I think the whole glory of writing lies in the fact that it forces us 
out of ourselves and into the lives of others." 

Sherv'oua Anderson 



RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
ESTABLISHES PROGRAMS 

The Research Foundation of the Natk)nal Council of 
Teachers of English announces two new grant programs to be 
conducted in the coming year. In addition to its Teacher- 
Researcher Grant program and the Research Foundatbn 
Grant program the Foundatbn has established the Collabora- 
tion Grants program and the NCTE Special Project Grants 
program. 

The grants," says Miles Myers, University of California, 
Berkeley, chair of the trustees of the Research Foundation, 
"arepart of an overall effort to define teachers as learners in the 
classroom. The systam of accountability in effect at this time, 
standardized testing for example, only show the students' 
wrong answers, not what the students are actually leaming in 
the classroom. The grants will albw teachers to look at the 
ways chiMren learn and to research and examine the learning 
process." 

The Collaboratbn Grants will be awarded to teacher and 
professbnal researcher teams who are co-investigators on a 
project. The ceiling for these grants is $2,5u0. 

The Special Project Grants will be awarded to official 
subgroups of NCTE for the purpose of research in a critical 
area and/or dissemination of information oromotlng or devel- 
oping a particular research agenda. 

For morii Informatinn on the Collaboration 
Grants, the Special Project Grants, or any of the 
other Research Foundation programs, write to the 
NCTE Research Fundatlon, NOTE, 1111 Kenyon 
Road, Urbana, Illinois, 61801. 
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DATABASE 

Bucks Co* lU k's nottoo lateto registerforthe Bucks 
Whols Unguags County lU sponsored program in 
Workshops Whols Language. The two remaining 

events, geared to K-3 teachers, are Writing Across the Curricu> 
lUiIl(F^- 4, 1 988) and Diagnosing. Evaluating, and Designing 
Acfivftba for Reading and Writing (April 7 IQftg). Programs 
are held at Warrington Motor Lodge, Rt. 611 , from 8:30 AM - 
3:30 PM. The $25 cost includes lunch. For more information 
and to register contact: Karon Steinbrink at the Bucks County 
I.U., Routes 11 an J 313, Doylestown, PA 18901. 

Keystone The PA Department of Education and 

Workshops eleven intennediate units are currently 

offering workshops focu ing on improving English, language 
arts and thinking skills: 

Thursday, February 25, 1988- 

Reading, PA 

lU »14-Sally M. Sentner 

(215-779-7111). 
"Writing Across the Curriculum' - 
John Collins 

Wednesday and Thursday, 
March 2-3, 1988 ~ Doylestown, PA 
lU »22-Ellk>t Seif (215-348-2940). 
Tactics' - Robert Ma^ano 

Tuesday, March 8, 1988 - 
Washington, PA 

iU #1--Jean Roach (412-938-3241). 
"A Writing Program That Works' - 
John Collins 

Wednesday, March 9, 1988 
State College, PA 
IU #iaJohnMcDannel 
(814-3412-0994). 

"Writing Across the Curriculum" - 

John Collins 

Thursday, March 1 7, 1 988 - 
East Petersburg, PA 
iU »13-Sharon Althouse 
(717-569-7331). 
« "Oral Communteations for High School Studc ^♦s" - 

Speech Communlcatnn Association 

of Pennsylvania 

Tuesday, March 22, 1988 - 

Edinboro, PA 

IU »5-JackP. Jarvie 

(814-734-5610). 
"Once Upon a Time: R^id Abud and Storytelling 
Techniques Using ChiMren's Literature' - 
Steven Herb 

Wednesday, March 23-24, 1988 - 

Lewisburg, PA 

IU »16-Kathleen Gearhart 

(717-523-1155). 

'Developing A Thinking Program for Classroom 

or School'- 

Kenneth Chuska 

Tuesday, March 29, 1988 
Allentown, PA 
IU«21-Evette Umka 
(215-799-4111). 
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'^he Curriculum Director as (Reluctant) 

Researcher" 

Roger McCaig 

Wednesday, April 13. 1988- 
Media, PA 

IU #25-Nicholas Spennato 
(215-565-4880). 

"A Plan For Teaching Writing That Actually Works" - 

Roger McCaig 

Wednesday, April 20-21 , 1988 - 
East Petersburg, PA 
IU #13-Sharon Althouse 
(717-569-7331). 

• A Plan for Teaching Writing That Actually Works' - 

Roger McCaig 

For more informatk>n, contact John Meehan, PDE, 
Bureau of Cun'iculum and Instruction, 8th Fk)or, 333 Market 
St., Harrisburg, PA 17126-0333, (717) 783-3946. 

Bard College The Institutafor WrKing and Thinking at 
Workshops/ Bard College Center is offering three 

Conference two-day workshops and a one-day 

conference. Workshops are scheduled for April 8-10, May 6- 
8, and July 11-15. On April 22, Fbrence Grossman will be the 
featured speaker for the Conferenca on Taaching Poetry! 
Reading and Writing. For more informatk)n contact Paul 
Connolly or Teresa Vilardi at The Institute for Writing and 
Thinking. Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, N.Y. 12504. 

Lancaster/ Writing Connection: Bringing Them All 

Lebanon Together will be the theme of the for 

Teachers seventh annual conorence for teach- 

& Administrators ers and administrators sponsored by 
the Lancaster-Lebanaon Writing Council and the School Dis- 
trct of Lancaster. McCaskey High School will host the confer- 
ence on Saturday, April 9, 1988. Elementary through college 
participants are welcome. For more informatnn contact Morris 
E. Krape, School District of Lancaster, 225 West Orange St., 
Lancaster PA 17603. 

Annerlcan The Bay Area Writing Project not only 

Mathennatlcs was the inspiration for the creation of 
Project Writing Projects all over the worid, but 

also was a model for a new species of project created by the 
Califomia State Legislature in 1 982, the Califomial Mathemat- 
ics Project. There are now sixteen mathematics projects in 
Califomia and several in other states, many of them next door 
to writing projects and created with the help of people involved 
in writing projects. 

The Mathematical Associatnn of America and the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Mathematk:s are sponsoring a 
natnnal wori(shop for people interested in devekxping k>cal 
mathematics teachers projects. 

Applbatk)n forms and further information may be ob- 
tained by writing to: Philip Daro, Executive Director 

The American Mathematk:s Project 
University of Califomia, Berkeley 
2199 Addison Street, Room 359 
Berkeley, CA 94720 
(415) 643-7310 

Helnemann Boynton/Cook Publishers has become 

Boynton/Cook a divisnn of Heinemann Educatbnal 
Publishers Merger Books. Each imprint will continue to 
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publith tht kinds and numben of books it cun^sntly p'jb- 
iishss-4iein«mann in the alemsnta^ fieki and Boynton/Cook 
in tha saoondary and cotlaga fields. 

Raadars familiar with thair books ajraedy knowtha! they 
shara a common phibsophy about teaming and teaching, and 
about the central role of lang uage (spoken and written) in those 
enterprises. They feel that this joining of forces will strengthen 
English education here and abroad through commitment to 
teacher and student control over dessrooms and curricul ums. 

They hope that this is £"tnje marriage of minds and 
missions.' PAWP too will benefit by having to order from one 
fewer source. 

Call for Issues in WrKinq. for its first issue - 

Manuacrlpta Spring'88, k seeking manusaipts on 
diak>gue across traditional disciplines, modes and bounda- 
ries. Article focus may emphastee research, practice, or 
theory. Send manuscripts (and inquiries) to: 
Ef*»tor 

b$U0$ in Writing 

Department of English 

University of Wisconsin-Stevens Point 

Stevens Point, Wl 54481 



Corrdctlons: 

The Summer Newsletter was prepared by guest edi- 
tors Gail CapakJi and Marilyn Sandberg. Unfortunately, their 
names w^re omitted from the credits. Also, a photo credit for 
Sue Smith's pictures was also omitted. While their names 
may have been overiooked, their fine efforts for a job wall 
done certainly were not. 



PAWP-POURRI 



Attention PAWP Fellows 

Let us hear from you. Please send: 
•writing strategies that work for you 
•reviews of articles and books of interest (written by you) 
•your responses to any "reading about writing* in this 

newsletter or any ctner source 

•your point of view on current issues and trends in writing 

•tips on effective presentattons 

•student writing in th^ context of teacher/classroom-based 

research 

•any noteworthy e.wComplishments involving you or other 
Felbws 

(Sendto l^is Snyder/Qail Capaldi, PAWP New 'etter. Phil- 
ips Memorial Bkig. #210, West Chester Univei^ity, West 
Chester, PA 1 9383) 



RUTH WATT and GUY MACLOSKEY have been honored 
bythe RMley School Board,fortheir Young Author's Project. 
The Project, heki last June, involved elementary grade 
students from the RMley School District. 



Project staff recently leamed of the death of Theresa 
C. Fridericks, a 1d(i1 Felk>w from the Marple Newtown 
School District. We appreciated Terry's presentation on 
using puppets to stimulate thinking and writing in secondary 
students, and we warmly remember her enthusiasm for the 
Writing Project. 
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MERLE HOROWITZ, a Felbw in the 1980 Pennsylvania 
Writing Project Summer Institute, has earned herprincipars 
certificate from the University of Pennsylvania during a one 
year sabbatical. Currently Merie is both the principal of 
Aronimink Elementary School in Upper Darby School District 
as well as the district's Curriculum Coordinator K-8. One of 
her highest prk>rities for the building and the district is that 
every child should have the opportunity to l>6come familiar 
with his/her own writing process. 



Opportunities Exist For PAWP Fellows 
to Work for the Project 

People interesed in gathering information about the 
260 teacher/consultants so as to update the PAWP data- 
base please contact Jolere Borgese (at the office). This 
would involve calling PAWP felbws as well as entering 
informatk)n into the IBM computer. 



****** 



A MESSAGE FROM THE NEW EDITORS 

1987 was a time of growth - not only for individual 
PAWP participants but for the Project as well. Enrollments 
increased as more courses were offered both on and off 
campus. Our first issue of the new year is a reflectk>n of that 
growth. Highlighted are the PAWP Summer Institute at West 
Chester University and writing samples from our newest 
"community of writers". 

As new editors, we envision the PAWP Nawsletter as 
continuing to connect the growth of the Project to the growth of 
its participants. This issue introduces DATABASE, featuring 
information about conferences, publicatk>ns, research, and 
current trends relative to writing and the teaching of writing. 
Another feature introduced in this issue is PAWP-POURRI, 
offering a variety of PAWP-related news items. In subsequent 
issues k>okfor features reflecting writing strategies, relevant 
books and articles, school writing programs, and more. 

We hope that you will be one of our primary sources. 
One of the tenets of ^he Writing Project is to develop a 
community of writers. Our P'^wsletter off ers an opportunity for 
its "readership" to become its '^writership'. We invite yoi: to 
publish. Tell us about the writing strategies that are working in 
VQur classroom . Tell us about an interesting book or aiticle 
have read. Tell us about any research you may be involved 
with relevant to writing. 

Tell us about yj^UI schooPs writing program. We know 
that you have something to say and we want to hearform you. 

Gail Capakii and Lois Snyder - Editors 

Gail Capaldi, a 1986 Pennsylvania Writing Project Fellow and 
teacher/consultant, is a fourth grade teacher in the Uppper 
Darby School District. She is a Ph. 0. candidate in the 
Grt iuate School of Education at the University of Pennsylva- 
nia specializing in Child Culture, a new program within the 
Department of Psychology. 

Lois Snyder is employed by the Upper Darby School District. 
She has bee'^ a writing concultant and coordinator with the 
Pennsylvania Writing Project for eight years. A 1 980 Felbw 
of the Pennsylvania Project Summer Institute, she has been 
co-director of that Institute for the past five years. 
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THE 1987 SUMMER INSTITUTE 

by Lois Snyder and Bob McCann 

As th« tumm«r ol '87 folbws th« path ol the sun, vivid 
flower colors tnd interne heat already suggesting the soft 
edge and the rustling warm gtow of autumn, we rememt>er the 
Summer Institute of 1 987 here at West Chester University. H 
had a life of its own and we oolor it red, fading to soft pink. 
Twenty*four exceptlonai, inqubitive, individualistic teachers 
each bringing a cobr. a style, an energy, a sense of humor to 
the group And we marveled, as we do each year, as the group 
tookonatolorof itsown: red- supercharged, intense, ;un*^ 
loving - to pink - exhausted, drained, inundated with writing 
and saturated with reading and taking and thinking about what 
it means to be a teacher of w Jng. In those five weeks they aii 
came to reaiize what only a few of them had known before: 
they were writers. 

The design of the PAWP Summer Institute, much like 
writing itself, b recursive in nature. While the components we 
hokJ essential remain In place, each year we kx>k again. In 
eight years we have revised again and again, led by our own 
instincts as well as the felk^w's comments. Always an Integral 
part of each Institute are response groups, indivkJual presen* 
tations, theory, and a wide range of writing assignments. 

Thb year for the first time we scheduled the institute to 
run for five weeks, Monday through Thursday. Since relevant 
articles are dbtributed dally and there b an extensive reading 
list as well, thefour-day-a-week schedule altowed for FrkJays 
to be used as reading days if needed. Doubtless some 
readings were merely scanned and filed for future reference 
dueto time and energy constraints. We antkipate that each 
teacher consultant will devekp a personal library using thb 
wealth of material as a beginning. 

We were fortunate to have different guest presenters 
each week of the Institr.te. Mary Ellen Giacobbe, Bob Tierney, 
andLen Roberts had been with us In past years. Newtousthb 
summer were EWne Jarchow and Leia DeToye. Mary Ellen 
Giacobe, one of the teachers originally Involved with the 
Writing Process Lab at the University of New Hampshire, and 
a frequent vbitor to the West Chester site, focused on the 
connections between chikJren*s literature and writing. Bob 
Tierney, a btoiogy teacher from Fremont, California and a 
teacher-writer-oonsultant with the Bay Area Writing Project, 
involved us In writing strategies for content area classes. Len 
Roberts b an award-winning poet who conducts poetry work- 
shops fn schools and teaches at Northampton Community 
College. Many of the fellows were s urprbed and excited by the 
poetry they began to write with Len's gukJance, as shown by 
the number of poems they chose to publbh at the end of the 
institute. Feltowe met with Elaine Jarchow of New Mexkx) 
State University in the computer <ab, where she presented 
excellent kJeason using the computer in language arts class- 
rooms. This was solkJ reinforcement after two fellows gave 
presentattons ty^. related topfes. 

In addition to the four-day week, the institute design was 
also changed to insure the group's solMarity. Each presenta- 
tk>n was critfc)ued by all feltows and at least two directors. With 
twenty-five written responses in hand, each presenter had 
immediate conskJerattons for revbbn. More varied writing 
experiences were woven Into the f abrte of the daily schedule. 
Feltows were asked for personal response to activities on an 
on <go|ng basb. Morning writing time was expanded to Include, 
In additton to f reewriting and focused f reewriting, experiment- 
ing with strategbs that coukJ be used In dassrooms to encour- 
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age students to write. More time was allowed for reading the 
group's publk^atbns. The entire moming of the last day was 
set aside for quiet reading and response. Each f elk>w received 
written response from six feitows and a director. This year, for 
the first time, the personal pieces as well as the posrtk>n papers 
were bound into separate booklets with photographs. 

We were especially impressed this summer with the 
positive energy of the group. There was a sense of together- 
ness whteh hekl up under sometimes difficult condittons: child- 
care problems, illness, tong commutes, personc^i problems, 
and ironcally two marriages -one a week before the institute 
and one the week after. We had marvebus sociab thanks to 
Lucy Portland, Lou Pomeroy, Bob McCann, Gerri Ebenstein 
and Lisa Armstrong. had energizing coffee breaks thanks 
to everyone. Thanks to Teri Cesarz we have tee-shirts with the 
stogan "Len' Me Your Elbow; We dig Graves" paying tribute to 
Len Roberts, Peter Elbow and DonaM Graves. Our final 
lunclieon, sans adminstrators, included skits, by the Paul 
Esposito-BillStumrn ensemble andaslideshcwthankstoour 
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INSTITUTE 1987 



****** 




We invite you to enjoy the work of seven institute Fel- 
lows—the poetry of Jeanne Hill and Kathy Laird; the personal 
pieces of Patty Dietderich and Lisa Feerrar, and the position 
papers of Berriadette Fenning, Susan DiGregorio, and 
Nancee Goldstein. As reoommended by institute participants 
and staff, these pieces were fiubmitted for statewide publica- 
tion to the Pennsylvania Oepaument of Education. 




resident photographer, Dick Halsey. It was truly a unique ex- 
perience. 

We lookfon^rard to acontinuing relattonship with these 
fine teachers and join with 2he other fellows the Pennsylva- 
nia Writing Project in welcoming them into our community of 
writers. 



Institute Fellows Lack 
Writing Apprehension 
Already a group of teachers less apprehensive about 
writir>g than the general public or thi^ .ypical teacher, the 
t9S7 Felbws of the PAWP summer institute tested out as de- 
creasing their apprehension !evehi as a result of their work in 
the institute. The group took the Writing Apprehenston Test 
devetoped by Daly and Miller before the 5-week institute and 
after, with a pre-test score of 53.2 and a post-test score of 
42.4 (the lowest possible score being a 26). One Fellow's 
scores decreased by 40 points. 6 by 20 or more points and 
tt by 9 or more points. 
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IKE PRICE OF EXCELLENCE 

by Patty Dietderich 

The lest fence was an ominus triple b^r coming off of a 
sharp turn. If Grandy, my horse, wab too quick or cut the turn 
too short he oouM hang a leg over the top and pull down a rail, 
thuc ending ourchance for the blue rtobon. As we approached 
the turn it seemed as if he sensed what this vk:tory meant for 
the two of us. He checked himself and neatly sailed over the 
fence. I fell forward to hug his neck as he raced through the 
finish flags and tears fell from my eyes. We had done what 
many had said wouM never happen and nowthe honorof being 
the best was ours. As I k)oked at the crowd and saw faces 
smiling, faces who ihe week before had tried to prepare me for 
the possibility of failure, I thought to myself, what price had I 
pakJ for excellence? 

I was never a naturel at rkJing. It was always something I 
had to work at very hard. I had friends who sat on a horse as 
if they had rkiden for years. Blue ribbons came easify to them. 
Many of these same friends gave up riding after a very brief 
interlude in the sport. It was as if they felt no challenge, so they 
moved on the next contest. Meanwhile. I struggled and never 
received the praise I was hoping for. 

It was almost as if I rode in spite of popular opink>n. I knew 
deep inside I oouM do anything I set my mind to do. My father 
had instilled this fervor in my life at an early age. He backed 
me wherever I wanted to go. 

When I was eleven I joined the local Pony Club. This is an 
intematbnal orgaization similar to the 4-H except that it is 
devoted entirely to horses. As a member you become a well- 
rounded horseman, learning care of horse in the stable well 
as proper riding technique. As you progress you are tested 
both in stable management and riding ability. The top two 
ratings are called the B and the A rating. These ratings are 
done at natonai test sites with natnnai examiners. The A 
rating is done in two parts and each ;jart covers at least two 
days of testing. You are alk>wed to try to pass through the A 
test until you are2t. 

My adolescence was shaped by Pony Club. I was always 
running off to meetings and Pony Club shows. My friends in 
high school stopped asking me to parties or schoo! functnns 
because they knew I would be doing something "horsey" in my 
other life. My dad silently supported this madness I had for 
horses. He was the atypk:al Pony Club parent, an non little- 
leaguer. He shared my k>ve of these mysterious beasts - he 
had horses of his own. 

I remember sitting wkle-eyed at my first Pony Club meeting 
hearirni talk of superstars called A's. I deckied then I wouki 
someday gain this status. I never realized that the goal I set 
would brng such turmoil to iny life. Rkiing was fun but I had to 
really sweat to make it all viotk. I was a full-grown child, both 

(Continued on ttext pegs) 
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tall and on ttM haavy tida. It would have k>aan easlar for me 
to balance on a large horse, but generally bigger horses cost 
more money so I had to make do with what I had. I did not look 
pretty on a horse and ribbons were hard earned when I began 
showing. By the time I was 1 4 1 was ready to take my first shot 
rt the B test 

Each Pony dub Is run by a parent called the district 
commissioner (D.C.). It was with apprehens'^n that myD.C. 
sentinmyregistratonforthetest. kseemsth^ hismisgivings 
were correct I breezed through the written and oral questtons 
but I dklnl have enough experience riding different horses to 
pass the riding phase. 

Instead of giving up. my dad and I decided that I woukJ begin 
taking advanced instructk>nto prepare forthe next test. Itried 
to rkJe some different horses but again it was difficult to find a 
nice-sized horseto work with. The second test came up about 
a year after the first. Dad and my best friend Kate were my 
'^soul supporters" that day as I guess it was too far for anyone 
else to bother making the trip. It was a doomed repeat of the 
first test and it was with embarrasssmentthat Icaiied myD.C, 
who didnl seem too surprised at the news. 

I had one more shot and I wasnl giving up. I had found an 
excellent instructor, Ellen, who dealt with the problem of n'.y 
large size honestly and encouragingly. She had a k>ng talk with 
my dad and it was deckJed I needed a more suitable mount to 
wori( with. We all began to look and Grand Cru was found. He 
was a large strMng palomino who had a thoroughbred look. 
He was a challenge but I decided to m eet it now that I had found 
an open hand to gukJe me. 

It wasnl easy when I went to my D.C. about trying for my B 
forthethird and final time. Hetried to explain to me that some 
riders just areni meant to be B pony clubbers, and there was 
nothing wrong with being a C-3. I gritted my teeth and said I 
wantedthat last chance. Even mydad tried to reassure methat 
he only wanted me tu be happy and that passing this test 
wasn't everthing. I appreciated what he said but nothing could 
have stopped me at that point, or so I thought. 

I never considered the possibility that Grandy could stand 
in my way. He had put up with a tot from me and I had asked 
so much from him. But that morning of the test asluntoaded 
him from the van I notk^ he dkin't took right. When I trotted 
him out he was lame and i felt as if my wqrid had crumbled. All 
of that in a matterof minutes. The examiners cameoverto took 
atGrandy. K was as if everyone knewthat I was the one taking 
the third and final try at this test. They asked me to trot him out 
again and it actually seemed that he limbered up the more he 
trotted. It was decided that I would be altowed to rkJe and they 
wouto test me to see how I handled the situation. 

As the day progressed I felt better than I had in a tong time 
and by the end of the rtoing phase I knew I had passed. When 
they handed me my paper at the end of the day I hugged 
everyone in sight and Grandy had a cannot dessert that night, 
but the challenge was not over. Later that evening I talked to 
my D.C. and I decided to compete as a B in the rally at the end 
of the week. I was given the optton of riding at my old lovel for 
experience without it counting but again th^ hackles went up 
and I refused. I felt I was being patronized and i had waited too 
tong for this. 

That is where I found myself when I entered the ring one 
week later. Grandy and ! had been competing for three days 
and much to the chagrin of my peers we were the leaders. As 
he sailed over that last fence the realization of what I had done 
hit home. When the blue ribbon was pinned onGrandy's brkJIe 
I was toto that I was to captain the Maryland team at the 
nattonal rally in Kentucky. Our team won a bronze medal. 
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I passed my A test two years later. I had travelled a tong 
bumpy road and it brought many rewards. I realized it would 
never end, that there wouki always be more to learn and to 
enjoy. Most importantly is the satisfaction of knowing that if I 
were altowed to repeat that part of my life I would foltow the 
same path. A bond was formed on that path which will touch 
me for the rest of my life and only my dad. my horse, and I will 
understand. 

Dressage 

A rythymical tune envelops your ears as you seem to 
float across the arena The animal at the end of the reins 
demands only the slightest touch to obey your every signal. 
Your back arches proudly erect as you feel the swing of his 
muscles woridng to carry you atong. Your seat molds to the 
contours of the saddle as you foltow every stride as if it were 
your own. 

The moment you have wori^ed and sweated towards is 
here. The training has come through and you are one with 
each other. Communtoatton need not be spoken or de- 
manded. Rather, it Is felt and passed between two confi- 
dantes, htoden from the observer. Trust has been earned and 
the reward is high. Two bodies woridng in unison, privileged 
to honor each other with the most they can give phystoally and 
emotionally. 

A song is created. This is a silent song and all who 
witness the melody are drawn to a rare sight. A massive beast 
has been transformed into a dancing athlete. The grace of his 
strkJe is evkient as he performs delicate movements whtoh 
deny his imposing magnitude. 

Patty Dktdericb was raisod on a horsa farm in Annapolis, 
Maryland. Sha graduated with a Bachelor of Sdanca in 
Biology from WasNngton State University. After teaching 2 
years in California, shepresentfy teaches 6th grade science in 
Nonhampton Junior High School in Pennsylvania. These 
pieces are dedicated to her father and her horse, Grand Cnj. 
****** 




Felhws Susan DIGregorio, Dick Hahey, GerrlElsensteln, and 

Bemadette Penning in their response group. 

****** 



SEE YOU IN SEPTEMBER 

by Nancee Goldstein 

Dear Fifth Grade Team Members, 

Remember me? I'm the one who disappeared for five 
weeks and promised to resurface after the Summer Institute of 
the Pennsylvania Writing Project. I'm the one who promised 
to bring back all kinds of tools to help get our fledgling writing 
program off the ground. Well, how flexible are you? 

I shouM start off by letting you know that research 
studies dating as far back as 1906 have consistently con- 
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dudad that teaching grammar alone without giving it meaning 
through the framework of a writing program has negligible, 
even hamtful affects on the quality of student writing (Shirley 
NeHL Teaching Writing: Probiema and Snluttans 1 98?). Also 
it might be interesting to notethat findings indicate that writing. 
Kke reading, is a developmental skill. This is evident when a 
student is taking a risk experimenting with a new. more 
oomplk:ated form of writing. His frequency of error increases 
until he has inooporated the skills needed to support this more 
mature wrK!ngdevek)pment. Ateacher's role atthis point is not 
to red pen the errors, but rather to encourage the experimen- 
tation and offer the needed skills. In fact, ratherthan mastery, 
contbiuoua growth ahouki be the objective in any writing 
program (McCaig. "What Research and Evaluatk>n Tells Us 
About Teaching Written Expression in the Elementary 
School"). 

And for those of us who are concerned about not having 
enough of a background for teaching process writing. I think 
DonaU Murray's advk:e is terrif k:. In answering the question 
of how to motivate your students to revise a piece until it is 
polished. Murray responds: "First, shut up." He goes on: 
"When you are talking he isnl wrKing. And you doni learn a 
process by taking about K. but by doing it. Next, by placing the 
opportunity for discovery in your student's hands" ("Teaching 
Writing as a Process not a Product"). So now that we are told 
to shut up and let the kid wrKe. and not to folk>w the grammar 
book chapters because they will not be relevant to the current 
stage that indivdual students are writing at. how do we stmc- 
ture our language instnjctkxi time? 

Now I'm getting to the exciting part Rrst off. ycu can 
dispense with all the tong detailed assignments that the class 
has to workon coi^nrently. Giving the assignment was itself 
atime^nsuming event, let abne all the qc-istions you had to 
answer so that they could give you just what you wanted. K we 
let the students select toptos that interest them, they will write 
for the same reasons that literate people anywhere will write - 
to learn more about eomething, to teH ^ut an event they've 
experienced, to teH about themselves, to advise, to argue, to 
request Informatton. Kids need their own writing and have a 
vested interest in the quality of the work they produce. To do 
this, they need to have time they can deperid on: a regularly 
scheduled writing pertod (Nancy Atwell. "Making Time"). Well, 
we do have fifty minutes of time to work with every day so now 
rd like to suggest ways in v/iich this time can be used. 

I Ike Lucy Calkins' label for this time bkxk. The Writing 
Wori(shop. because it createsthe proper mind set for the entire 
class fThe Art of Taachina Writing) . The main emphasis is on 
writing and in that respect our function is mainly one of 
facilitator and support system. We listen, we respond, and we 
listen again. We offer guidance to help our students stretch 
into new avenues of communication and we ask questions to 
let them discover ways of getting out of problem areas. In 
additkxi. the Writing Wori(shop has a variety of purposes. After 
some initial student training and maybe altering the activities 
to suit your personal teaching needs, you willfind an altogether 
different learning environment within your classroom. Here is 
a schedule you may want to consider. (The framework for the 
fbltowing is drawn from NowWaWanttQWrital by Jan Turbill.) 
5-10 minutes: Mini lesson on a topic that you have kienti- 
fied as an area that needs attentnn. 
Lessons couM be on the use of quotation 
marks, wrKing good leads, kJentif ying voice, 
keeping verb tenses consistent, proper re- 
ponse questions, prewrite activities. 
10 minutes: The chikiren write quietly as you move 
O around the room to talk to those who seem 
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to be stuck. At this time you can also record 
details about problems the children are ex- 
periencing or progress they are making. 
(These are roving conferences.) 

15 minutes: The writing keeps going. Response groups 
can meet at this time, sharing their work and 
asking questions. Meanwhile, you can 
either meet with a single child who has a 
speciiic need or you can have small group 
editing sessions for children who are ready 
to be published. 

10 minutes: This segment can be used in a variety of 
ways. You can continue with conferencing 
and responding to specific areas within a 
written piece. You can have individual 
chikiren share their work, or parts of it, with 
the whole class. (At this time you can talk 
about spedfics such as style and voice). 
Or. you can read pieces of literature to them 
and discuss the way that the writers crafted 
their work. 

That leaves us with five minutes to spare and that feels 
very confortable to me. Bocause if that five minutes isnl 
gobbled up by the writing workshop, we can always use it in our 
reading workshop. But the reading wokshop is a topic for 
another letter, as is the topic of how speech and writing are 
invaluabletoolsforlearninginallcurricularareas. Pretty heavy 
for a summer day? But I thought I'd send this to you just so that 
you can start thosa wheels rolling. 

See you in September, 

Nancee 

Nanc9e Goldstein teaches fifth grade in the Pe.insbury School 
District in Bucks County. She lives in Yard^ey on the bar)ks of 
the Delaware River with her husband, Steve, and her two 
teenage sons, Michael and Adam. 



WHAT IS QUIET? 

by Kathy Laird 

Quiet is like the whiteness of a blank page 

Staring back at you. 

Nothing to say. 

Yet words echo in your ears. 

Kathy Laird teaches second grade at Wallingford Elementary 
in the Wallingford-Swarthmore School District. Kathy has 
taught inthis district for the last five years, Shehas also taught 
in the Kindergarten classroom as well as the first grade 
classroom. 




Ariene Smagala and Kathy Laird share each other's writing. 




MUM MUM CORA 

by Lisa L Feerrar 

If the sense of smell has the longest memory, then I 
remember the smell d Mum Mum*s White Shouldars perfume 
in the folds of loose, flowered dresses. She smelled faintly of 
long summer evenings on the porch swing by the roses. I 
reinember her house smell of lemon polishon old cherry wood, 
and of cinnamon rolls filling the kitchen with a warm sweet- 
yeast scent. 

And I ren ember the last smells too. A mixture of Lysol. 
medicines and sickness hung with each step when i walked 
Into Berks Heim, the county home. Glaring lights. oU, coU 
green linoleum and metal chairs filled my little girl's visk>n of 
Mum Mum's new home. Where was my tea set that Mum M um 
always kept in the bottom of herchinacbset? Where will Mum 
Mum make dinner without a kitchen? 

I heard the whisperings unintended for our ears. 

"Honey, Vd tove to keep Mother, but all of our chiklren 
are still at home. We don't have an extra bedroom" and 1 don't 
know why George cant keep her, or Helen. They have room." 

Privately my sisters and I each thought that» somehow, 
the lour of us couU share a bedroom and Mum Mum couki 
have the little room. We discussed the possibilities in secret 
snatches of oonversatcn. 

•She oouW even have her bedroom downstairs so she 
wont have to dimb steps." " can all be in the same room 
Hwe wont fight" "If only she couM live with us." 

But we knew by the grim, hard-lined face of our mother 
that Mum Mum woukj not live with us. We also knew that, out 
of all the chikJren and grandchiklren, we thought we k>ved her 
the most But k)ve wasnl seen when Mum Mum moved to 
Berks Helm. We saw Aunty Helen swoop into Mum Mum's 
house to daim all of her antk)ue dishe^ and pieces from her 
china closet. The remembrance of Aunt Helen's fragrant 
blueberry pies faded in th« t instant. Unde George, thefavorite 
son, took away the most valuable pieces of furniture. Every- 
one took something, but oo one took Mum Mum. 

Instead, she was taken away from the home that had 
been hers for fifty years. Unwillingly k^osened from the brx^k 
rowhome that reflected her life. Mum Mum left behind the 
sights and sounds of raising six sons and a daughter. She 
wou! not see any more blue windy March days when the boys 
flew their pen ny kite, or feel t he sun on her back as she kneeled 
in thegarden. She wouldn't hear any chikJ's voce in the same 
way again, not the sounds that used to ring through he r rooms 
and yard. Thegranda ^' terswoukinotongersen/eteatoher 
or bake her tiny cakes presented on gokJ filigreed trays. The 
boys woukJnl bring home the trout they caught for her to fry in 
the black iron skillet. Neighbors and relatives wouki miss 
stopping by during Lent to take in the aroma and flavor of Mum 
Mum's fasnachts. Mum Mum wouki miss her aimson roses, 
the feel of her softly worn furniture, the control of her own life, 
her prkJe. 

I missed seeing Mum Mum in her home. In the unreal, 
antiseptk: sheliof the nursing home, she wasn't the same. She 
tooked smaller, and pale. She had to share one tiny room with 
a stranger, not for a few days or weeks, but for the rest of her 
life, her dothing and personal items were often misplaced or 
even stolen. 

Each time we visited her. Mum Mum seemed mere and 
more Hke all of the other patients. These were old people, not 
like my Mum Mum, who were propped in wheek:hairs lining the 
hallway, wearing old smelling sweaters and blankets on their 
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laps. Their eyes never kx)ked as if they focused on me as I 
walked slowly by them on my way to Mum Mum's room. Their 
eyes didn'tseemtofocusonan/thing. just liketheirlives. Their 
days we re filled with taking pills from small paper cups, usually 
handed to them by brisk hands. Meals brought little satisfac- 
tion. How different than the home-made dishes Mum Mum 
proudly sen/ed. 

Days and weeks in this institutton tumed to months. 
Although we brought Mum Mum home on holidays, she 
couldn't take Thanksgiving leftovers back with her. She would 
never wake up in a oozy, sunf illed room of her own. She no 
longer smelled like the sweet roses on a warm summer night. 
She grew okJ before our eyes, and her life faded as quickly as 
her housedresses. 

As December approached. Mum Mum talked more 
aboutmemories. We tasted watermek>ns turning k^cold in the 
spring water pool at the cabin. All of ourdays at the beach were 
seen throughpfctures in thefamily album. Sheheklonto those 
memories as we talked, while I gripped her frail hand. I've 
memorized that touch. And if memories soften after the years, 
then roses smell sweeter to me every summer. 

Lisa Feerrar teaches 9th grade English at Octorara High 
School ir) Atglen, PA. 



****** 




Fellows Lou Pomeroy andMelar)ie DeBouse m conversation. 



SHARING: A CRUCfAL COMPONENT 
IN THE PROCESS OF WITING 

by Susan DiGregorio 

What strikes me most about my five weeks spent at the 
Pennsylvania Writing Project is the cbse bond that devebped 
among the members of our group. A congenial aura perme- 
ated our workshop. Each morning, twenty-four teachers 
arrived with smiles upon our faces, in spite of our heavy work 
toad. By the end of the Institute, I felt that I knew each member 
of the group as well as his/her values and writing style. I found 
myself questbning, "How dk) this ck>seness occur in just five 
weeks? What makes the Writing Project so unique?" I believe 
tl at bond resulted from the daily sharing in whk:h we partid- 
pated. Each day, ourfreewriting was folk>wed by opportunities 
to share what we had written. We also had respo..se groups 
with whom we shared developing drafts of personal writing. 
This sharing transformed our group into a community of writers 
who valued and trusted one another. This "togetherness" is 
the climate that I wish to cultivate in my classroom. My positton 
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is that sharing Is a crucial alament in tha procass of writing. I 
will axplora raasons for sharing* ways to inooporata sharing 
info tha classroom, and strategias for ancouraging tha raluc- 
tant child to shar^. 

Parhaps tha nr)0st obvious raason for sharing is that it is 
an anjoyabia avant which p>rovidas ralief from tho oftan pains- 
taking and solitary act of writing. Elbow equatas sharing with 
an act of giving. To him, sharing is lika a celebration which 
gtvas plaasura to both the writer and the listener. 

In addition to provkiing enjoyment, sharing fulfills a 
basic human need. Ir Tha Art of Teaching Writing. Lucy 
Calkins illustrates this with aquote by Francois Mauriac, "Each 
of us is like a desert or like a pigeon let kx)se with a massage 
in itsclaws, or like a bottle thrown into the sea.* Catkins relates 
the poignant story of a crying child who shares her story, ihe 
girls is sad. She has no friends.* Another student responded, 
"HI be her friend." The point is that we need to write but we also 
need to be heard, even if only by a single person. DonakJ 
Murray believes that humans have a n aed to write - io make 
meaning out of chaos, to celebrate, to record, and to attempt 
to understand the workJ in which we live." He says that writing 
is not enough; it must be shared because in doing so, one 
discovers the need for writing. Through sharing, needs such 
as power, entertainment, escape, or applause become appar- 
ent. 

One of the most vital advantages of sharing is that it is 
motivatbnal in better wirting. By listenir.g to others and 
receiving feedback, students imp^we their own writing. Mur- 
ray says that it is very Important for students to share drafts in 
process, not just finished products. They must see felk)w 
students stmggling with language. When students witness the 
metamorphosis of weak siting into strong writing, they begin 
to see possibilities in their own writing. Elbow states this kiea 
simply with a quote he once heard, ''If that nerd c?n write 
something !ike that, so can 11* Students learn to imitate what 
they like and discard what they doni like. Sometimes, a 
student shares what Gra\ calls a "hot topic," which stimu- 
lates other pupils to write about the same subject. Thus, 
sharing helps pupils gather Ideas for future writing. 

The major way in which sharing improves writing '\r^ that 
it enables readers to find their voices. This mysterious thing 
called vok:e cannot really be learned via books or lectures; it 
must be done through sharing. Accordingto Elbow, there is a 
deep relatk>nship bet'^een the speaking vok:e and the reading 
voice. Reading alou i can reveal writing that Is too stiff, too 
fake, or too cute, c'.c When a writer reads, she should hear 
herself coming through; if not, the voice in th«) writing must be 
improved. Strong voices In a classroom are contagious and 
help stimulate improvment. 

In my learning disabilities class, I have already encour- 
aged sharing; however, this year, I Intend to make sharing a 
morevlsisble, signifk:ant component of our writing program. I 
am going to create a sharing are n a in the back of ou r classroom 
where we can gather atthe end of our writng seesk>nsto shr.re 
our drafts, similar to the Helping Circle described by KIrby 
Liner. I hope to find a comfortable, attractive chair which I can 
designatethe Author's Chair. Most likely, I will model Graves' 
technk)ues by asking questbns such as, "What were some of 
the topk:s this morning?" "How dki it go?', and "WoukJ anyone 
Kke to read what they have written so far?" I antk:lpctte that 
nK>8t of my pupils will want to share their wori(. This should not 
pose an initial problom since my class is small and their writing 
tends to be brief. However, as the year progresses and their 
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writing devek)ps, I may find it necessary to limit the number of 
pupils who share each day. In this case, I will probably use 
Graves' kiea of posting special sign-up sheets for sharing. 

In additbn, I plan to take the advk:^ of Kii^y and Liner, 
and Calkins and establish "sharing partners," similar to re- 
sponse groups. Each pair of children will sit with their desks 
together and will be free to share and discuss their writing with 
one another. This will give pupils practice In sharing before 
they go public with the whole class. 

lam alsogoing to enact someof Calkinsgimmk^ks such 
as "Sharing Day" and "Author of the Week." On "Sharing Day," 
willing students will read ak)ud for parents and guests, and 
refreshments will be provkled.* I am toying with the idea of 
having pupils read aloud on the school distrk^t's cable channel. 
For "Author of the Week," we will focus on the work of a 
partk:ular child In the room by reading it, listening to it, and 
displaying it. 

Although I have many strategies for 5;haring, I will 
probably encounter several students who are hesitant to 
share. I will have special empathy for these chikJren since I 
was a reluctant sharer. At the Institute, I carried around a 
dangerous audience In my head, as Elbow woukd say. I 
constantly compared my writing to my felbw writers* and 
judged mine to be Inf error. L3ch day, ! felt myself retreating Into 
a frightening shell until the third week when I felt the desire to 
share my freewriting about the Impending birth of my sister's 
baby. The group received tha piece warmly and boosted my 
self-esteem. Once i had taken the plunge, I felt more comfort- 
able with my writing and sharing became easier. Just as I had 
to discover that I had Interesting topk^s to share, my students 
may need help in realizing that they have material worth 
sharing . KIrby and Liner recommend lea\^ng a message In a 
chlkJ's writing fokJer, such as, "This piece Is Interesting. Please 
share it with us." Further, I can help reluctant chlkJren by 
offering to read their pieces for them. Once they experience 
and enthusiastic, response, they will be hooked on sharing. 

I believe the best way to promote sharing Is by creating 
a safe, supportive environment In my classroom, similar to the 
one that emerged at the Writing Project. Robert Walshe 
believesthat a climate of personal relationships Is basic to the 
teaching of writing. My pupils and I will feel free to share 
successesand failures and will value o?ch other as writers and 
Indivkluak 

Susan DiGr9i]orio tBacbBS iBaming-disablBd students in 
Sharon Hill ElQm&ntary School, 




A response group in action: Fellows Melanie DeBouse, Donna 
Dingle, Paul Forberger, and Ruth Sklar. 
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JOURNALS AND THE DEMISE 
OF THE RED-INK SYNDROME 

by Bemadette M, Penning 

When I first started teaching fourteen years ago, it was 
as a remedial teacher in an individualized English classroom. 
Having just completed my student teaching in a traditional 
mode. I hadnl the slightest idea what i was getting into. The 
program was the talk of the system as th e epitome of progres- 
sive educatbn. But fiom the beginning, I was uncomfortable 
with its philosophy. We created teaming packets from all the 
grammar and reading textbooks in the room and the students 
sat at their desks doing workbook after workbook excerslses 
in their copybooks. There was no traditional teaching by me 
and there was definitely no writing taking place. 

I also taught two oompositbn classes, and what a 
disaster that was! Nowhere in mv oollege years had I ever 
been taught how toteach composition. So, Iwentintothe class 
twice a week, opened the text, read the model forth e day, and 
then told the students to write a paragraph or two just like the 
professionals had done. I k* , as it was taking piace that it 
was a disaster, but I dklnt knowvi^hat elsetodo-and so it went 
for the next eight years. 

Then, in the summerof 1 985, 1 attended the Pennsylva- 
nia Literature Institute at Bryn MawrCollege and heard Mertha 
Mervz lecture about journal writing. That September, buoyed 
with enthusiasm, I started joumals with my honors students. 
Unfortunately. I began to lag and the journal writing turned into 
sporadfc assignments with little in the way of effective result. 

Last year, however, determined to do something about 
my ninth and tenth grade base skills students' writing I started. 
ineamBst, a daily journal writing assignment. I had read Kirby 
and Liner's wori< Inside Out whch notes that journal writing 
becomes an in vitatbn to open up. and I kientif led t his as a need 
for basic writers. They are afraid to open up because teachers 
like myself have red-inked their work to death. The journal 
altows the student to write about his/her own feelings and 
beliefs without fear of attack. By establishing gukJelines 
beforehand, j sot the mood and tone of the dass and eased 
their minds. The journal rules were simple, rd give them 
points. 1 to 5, based on quantity of entries, notquality of writing. 

AtfirstljusttoMthemtofree-write, but I wasn't sure how 
to manage it. and because I wasn't in control of myself, they 
just sat and stared down at the page and doodled or gawked 
outthewindowandoountedthecarsinthefuneralprocessbns 
that passed by. Finally , I gave them sentence starters and this 
seemed to be more effective, but I still didn't know what else to 
do with the journals even though the students began to enjoy 
writing ♦hem. Although Han^ey Wiener in The Writing Room . 
believes that journal writers hold back when someone is 
kxjking over their shoulder, I dki not find this to be true. My 
students were enthusiastic about writing in their journals 
because the ' began to discover they couW write down their 
ideas and be accepted for them. 

Now after attending the PAWP 1 987 Summer Institute, 
I have found dozens of new ways to use the journal in dass. 
One important way to use it, as Bob Tierney recommended in 
his presentation, is in a Wrrtina to l ftarn mode. The student 
splits his paper in half and heads each column as note-taking 
and note-makfog. On the note-making skie, the student uses 
the expressive mode of writing by creating questtons he/she 
may have about the tesson. These questbnsarethen used by 
the teacher to darify a point or review for a test. 

In additton to writing problems, the bask: skills students 
also have reading deffciencies. Often I read to them, but never 
had any follow-up. Now, they can use the reading journal as a 
summarizing technique after I have read a scene or a chapter. 



This *ype of journal writing, discussed in Bartholomae and 
Petrosky's book Facts. Artifact, and nnunterfact. it, also ex- 
panded into the double entry /ouma/ which has students write 
and initial response, share tlxDse responses, and then write 
another entry whrch synthesizes all information gained during 
private and nublk: discovery. 

Anothei rnal which could be used to help students 
characterize t*^e persona in literary wort^ is the dialogue. For 
example, since neither Count Paris nor Juliet ever speak 
together in Romeo and Juliet , two students could create a 
diabgue in whk:h Julie! questions Count Paris about his desire 
to marry hor. 

Pat Juell in Roots in the Sawdust states "sharing entries 
alksws students to learn from one another's perspectives, 
gives them responsibility for their thinking, allows them to 
respect each other's kJeas, and encourages active involve- 
ment in their own learning; they cannot be passive." This 
diak)gue journal is just one type of sharing experience for 
students. The un$entletter\s another. Since one of the themes 
in Romeo and Juliftt k thn gonQratinn gap students could send 
a letter to either parent quasttoning their motives for forcing 
Juliet to marry Count Paris. 

Journals can be used by students to rote play, to darify 
concepts, to aeate questtons about lessons, and to signify 
what has been learned on a given day. But most important, the 
student becomes free through journal expk3ratk>n, free to find 
a voice, and free from the red-Ink syndrome. It is my belief 
that journal writing gives all students, but especially the basic 
skills student, the chance to experiment with his/her writing 
style and achieve a sense of accomplishment unencumbered 
by teacher interference. 

Bemadette M. Fanning teaches English at Cardinal O'Hara 
High School in Springfield, PA 

****** 

DIAMOND SOLITAIRE 

by Jeanne Sciubba Hill 

A dicimond sounds like rain 

that falls in a desert cave, 
Spla.^>hes against the rocky fbor, 

splinters into sparits of fire. 
Tumbles down crevk:es, 

digging out tears, 
Stn 'ns at ledges, 

falling like stars. 

A diamond sounds like a screeching howl, 
that grips the heart in blue-white light. 

Blinds reason, snatches hopes, encasing 
dreams in crystal walls, 

Freezes in the path of flight, 
seeking something dear. 

A diamond sounds like feathery snow 

that sneaks past fences, slip-slkJes rooftops, 

Blankets f tekis, cuddles branches, 
nestles vlsk>ns 

Disappearing into earthen depths, 
forming droplets of beginnings. 

Jeanne Sciubba Hill teaches chemistry at Henderson High 
School in the West Chester Area SD. 
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AN INVITATION TO APPLY 
TO 1988 SUMMER INSTITUTES 
JUNE 27 TO JULY 28,1988 

The summer institute is an intensive five-week pro- 
gram approved by the National Writing Project for demonstrat- 
ing specific teaching strategies, examining research and key 
texta in the field of wrHten composition, writing in several 
different modes, and meeting regularly in groups to share and 
examine manuscripts with one another. Up to 25 Fellowships 
are awarded to selected teachers of writing who represent all 
grade levels and all areas of the region. The Fellows may 
subsequently serve as teacher-consultants in in-service work- 
shops and programs. 

Two parallel summer institutes are offered in 1988, 
one at West Chester University and one in Central Bucks 
County. 



Struetur0 of Summer InBtltutes 

Partk:ipants meet four days each week for five weeks. 
Usually mornings are spent sharing knowledge and classroom 
strategies through participants* presentations. Presentations 
by noted consultants and writers are also part of the program. 
Afternoons are devoted to writing and e^^iting sessions. 

Who Bhould Bpply? 

Experienced, talented teacher's are eligible to be se- 
lected for Project Fellowships. Applicants may be teaching on 
the elementary, secondary, or college levels in language arts, 
communications, and English orin other specialties emphasiz- 
ing writing skills. Teachers may be nominated by their schools 
or school districts. The Project staff usually interviews appli- 
cants. 

ponslbintlQ^ of th0 Writing F^tiows 

1. Attend the Institute and present one classroom method or 
approach that has proven successful. 

2. Write periodically in several different modes during the 
Institute. 

3. Make in-service presentations and contribute to other ac- 
tivities duing the following year as requested, and as mutually 
agreed between teacher and school or district officials. 

4. Adopt methods gained from the Institute and participate in 
evaluation activities as needed. 

Wh»t will b0 gained by participating teachars and 
schools districts? 
For Teachers: 

1. A stipend of $700. 

2. Recognition as Fellow of the West Chester Univeristy/ 
Pennsylvania Writing Project. 

3. Six hours of West Chester University graduate credit. 

4. improved skills in the teaching of writing. 

5. Training as an in-service leacher/consuttant." 

6. Relationships with other writing teachers who seek to 
improve their teaching and writing. 

7. A one-year sponsorship of the National Writing Project 
For Schools and/or Districts: 

1 . Trained specialists in writing to assist in staff 
development. 

2. in-service programs to improve the teaching of writing. 

3. Participating in the National Writing Project networK 
for exchange of information about schorJ writing pro- 
grams in Pennsylvania and the nation. 
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Cost to schools or districts and participants 

A school/district endorsement fee of $900 per partici- 
pant supports operating expenses of the Project. It is payable 
in May after participants enroll. Stipends will be awarded 
during the Institute. Participants or their empbyers are re- 
sponsible for paying tuition and fees for six hours of graduate 
credit (approximatily $630), and for personal expenses. Some 
schools and districts contribute to these costs in addition to the 
endorsement fee. 



PAWP COURSES 
CONTINUE TO FLOURISH 

Strategies for Teaching Writing, PAWP's meat -and- 
potatoes course, is now being offered off campus at four 
school districts: Uoper Darby, Bensalem, Northampton, and 
Cheltenham. The coordinators are Martha Menz, Mark Rup- 
pel, Gail Capaldi, and Brenda Hurley, and many teacher- 
consuttants are making presentations. The Strategies course 
offers first-hand experiences in thepractical application of both 
theories and techniques of process approaches to writing and 
the teaching of writing. 

This past summer. Strategies courses were offered at 
WestChesterUniversityandatthe Bucks County Intermediate 
Unit. In Spring, the course is again being scheduled at several 
bcations: Doylestown (for the Bucks County Intermediate 
Unit), West Chester University, Drexel Hi!l Middle School 
(Upper Darby SD), and the Northampton, Bensalen and Wes^ 
Chester Area School Histricts. A non-credit version is being 
developed for secondary teachers in the Wissahickon School 
District. 

Two computer-related courses are also being offered 
this Spring. Computers and Writing (3 credits) is sponsored by 
the Southeast Deico School District, anc a 1 -credit basic 
course on Computers and Writing for Elemeruary Teachers is 
available for free at West Chester University, courtesy of the 
Regional Computer Resource Center (RCRC). 
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HOW TO BECOMF A PAWP FELLOW 
Today: 

Tell your principal or supervisor of your interest, so 
they can arrange for the school district's financial commit- 
ment, ^e- 

February: 

Complete the applk:ation form. Follow all directions 
carefully and be sure to get the necessary approval. 

March: 

Submit your application materials. 

April: 

You will be contacted for a personal interview. 

May: 

If you are invited into the Institute, you will receive an 
invitation to the preliminary luncheon on May 15,1988. 

June: 

Do reading and writing to prepare for the Summer 
Institute, which begings Monday, June 27,1988. 



PA WRmNG PROJECT: APPLICATION FOR SUMMER FELLOWSHIP 

Importint ipformatlon! 

This application kxm must «odors«d by t dfetrict or instkuion official and accompanied by: (A) a brief description of your background and 
experience leachino writing, including cunrent and planned assignments; (B) a one>page statement presenting one aspect of your dassoroom teaching 
of wnting that you would be wttling to Develop al the institute and present to the Fellows. Send the application and (A) and (B) to the Project Director 
by Mareh 31,1968. Interviews wiH be held and notification of Writing Fellows selected will be accomplished by April 18, 1988, 

Mm ApllCitIgn to: Pennsylvania Writing Project, c/o Robert Weiss, West Chester Universrty. West Chester, PA 19383 



Teacher Application: 
Name 



Home Address , 

City/Zip 

Phone - Home: 



GradesD K-3 □ 

□ 10-12 □ 



_ School: 
4^ □ 



MS □ 7-9 



college 



□ 
□ 



I enclose required s'jpporting materials and agree to 
accept the responsioil^ies of a Writing Fellow. 

Check here to apply for the PAWP Institute in 
Bucks Co. 



Signature. 



Date. 



School or District Endorsement by Official Authorized to Commit Funds 

I endorse the above applk:at}on tor a position as a Summer Fellow in the PAWP 
Summer Intstitute. I certify that this endorsement is supported by school or district 
willingness to contribute $900 (per participant) to the PAWP and to conduct 
future in-service activities. 

Signature 

Name 



School District 
Address 



Position 
Phone _ 



City /Zip 



Brief Supporting Statement for Applicant: 



PAWP INTRODUCES COURSES 
IN WRITING AND THINKING 

by Gail Capaldf 

I had the good fortune to participate in the Writing 
Project's three-day woriishopthis summer entitled Writing and 
Thinking . The course was coordinated by Jotene Borgese with 
the assistance of Leia DeToye of the Mississippi Valley Writing 
Project. Both teacher-consultants collaborated as a result of 
the institute that they both had atttended in August (1986) at 
the University of California, Irvine. LeIa is also wtklng on a 
doctorate in Writing and Thinking. 

Writingand Thinking blended writing theory wKh Bk>om's 
taxonomy of thinking levels. While we agreed that teachers 
could not necessarily teach Ihinking skills," we couki still 
establish an atmosphere that fostered more complex thought 
on the pan of students. Writing, therefore, is a means by whk:h 
students' thinking can be both encouraged and enhanced. 
The 3-day workshop reflected the trend toward connecting all 
acts of composrtton— reading/WritingAhinking/talking— 4hat is 
currently seen in much of the education literature. 

The course offered a variety of both experiences and 
strategies forthe participants and was grounded in just enough 
theory to illustrate the connectk>n between the processes of 
writing and those of thinking. 

The translatk>n of theory into practk:e became a reality 
for all of us when we were asked to submit a lesson 'ntegrating 
writing processes wKh thinking processes that couM actually 
be used in our partk:ular teaching situations. The lessons were 
copied, bound together in a booklet, and sent to all of the 
participants. 

One other very Ihought-provoking' strategy used by 
Jolene was that of anak)gous thinking— she asked us to write 
a Writing and thinking metaphor". I have included a few that 
I think show how inextricably bound writing is to thinking as well 
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as the excitement that was generated by this course for its 
participants. 

Thinking is like spilling a box of blocks— writing is like 
building a castle out of those bk)cks. 

Thinking Is like dreaming. Writing is enacting that 

dream. 

Connecting thinking to writing can be compared to 
finding a deserted island and then sharing it with yourf riends. 

(Note: The West Chester Area School District is currently 
conducting PAWP's first extended Writing and Thinking 
course— over a fen week period,) 



****** 



FOURTH SUMMER COURSE 
IN COMPUTERS AND WRITING 

Brenda Huriey conducted a course entitled Writing and 
Computers from June 28%July 17. The participants included 
nine senior high school English teachers, seven elementary 
and middle school teachers and one elementary vk:e-princi- 
pal. Three of the partk:ipants were PAWP teacher-consult- 
ants. 

Amid oral reports, software reviews, and much writing 
and experimentatk>n with FredWriter or Bank Street Writer 
were presentatksns by Bob Weiss, Bob McCann, and Elaine 
Jarchow. Brenda provWed the group with some of the theory 
and practk:e of computers in the classroom and offered labs 
with individualized attention accomodating the varying levels 
of "expertise" within the group. 
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FROM THE SUMMER POETRY WORKSHOP 

by Alex Frazier 

As a teach«r, I have also lodrned quite a bit. In some 
respects, It Is difficult to separate my writing from my teaching. 
I believe that all teachers who teach writing should write 
themselves. I have only recently started doing this but already 
I can see the benefits. By writing our own poems in this 
workshop, t think all of us understand more clearly what 
students go through. The poems starters that Len gave us, 
sOch as the memory poem, the bBBch scene, the use of 
pk:tures, the letter or address poem and becoming an object, 
will be invaluable in encouraging students to produce good 
poetry. The comment that he made about having kkJs write 
poetry first before they read or analyze it was very cogent. That 
approach seems to make good sense to me. Once students 
know what goes into a poem, they will appreciate the craft of 
a poet. 

One of the things that I thought was most valuable in the 
workshop and which I plan to do more with my students is to 
have them read their poems aloud to the class in order to 
receive feedback. It was invaluable to me as a writer to hear 
the comments of my peers, and I also felt a sense of achieve- 
ment reading to the group. Len made a point about what 
comes from reading ak)ud^ometimes there is a silence that 
folbws which indicates your poem is effective, sometimes you 
will discover ideas or images that you can build from, or 
sometimes you may receive advk:e about work changes. The 
brief time we spent in peer groups was also valuable. I 
received some good feedback about trouble spots in my poem, 
and was also able to provide help for the other members. This 
process approach with poetry is just as valuable as it is with 
prose writing. 

Alex Frazier teaches English and American Studies at 
the Germantown Academy. 





PAWP CALENDAR 




When 


What 


Where 


October 28, 1987 


PAWP First All-Day Conference 


WCU 


November 20-22, 1987 


NCTE; NWP Directors meet Friday, Nov. 20 


Los Angeles 


March 1 or 9, 1 988 


PA/NWP Directc Meeting 


Harrisburg 


March 1M 2, 1988 


PAWP Regional Conference: Teachers and Writers 


WCU 


March 17-19, 1988 


NWP Directors Meeting at CCCC 


St. Louis 


April 20, 1988 


PAWP Second All-Day Conference 


WCU 


May 15, 1988 


1988 PAWP Fellows Luncheons 


WCU 


May 20-21, 1988 


PAWP Regional Conference with Heinemann Authors 


WCU 


May 22-24,1988 


Retreat for NWP Mid Atlanta Sites 


New Jersey 


June 22, 1988 


Sumi ' Programs begin 


WCU 


June 27, 1988 


Summer Institutes begin 


WCU 



4:00 AM 

by Alex Frazier 

Like a burglar 

I turned the knob ever so slowly 
and inched open the door. 

Inside the quiet hammered in my head 
Each creak of the random width boards 
An exptoslon of noise in the blackness. 

Tiptoeing up the stairs 
I winced as the stair tread 
belbwed my name. 

I padded sk)wly across the rug 

On the hall landing 

Touching the railing to find my way. 

Like Odysseus 

I navigated past Scylla md Charybdis— 

My father's bedroom, on the right and my mother's on the left. 

The last labor lay before me 

The entrance to 

My third floor bedroom. 

Carefully, I pushed against the door 
So the metal bck would not 
Screech my presence. 

As I lifted the latch 

Which uttered only the slightest squeal. 
I heard, "Alex, is that you?" 

And then silence. 
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MAY CONFERENCE PLANS ARE SET 

THECOK'POSINQ PROCESS REVISITED II, a con- 
ference jointly sporiocrdd by the PennsyNania Writing 
Project and the National Capital Area Writing Project in 
conjunction with IHeineman Educational Books, will be 
held at West Chester University and the University of the 
District of Colunfibia on May 20-21. The conference 
continues last year's examination of the theory and 
practice of writing instruction with the help of several 
leading teachers and researchers, all of whom have 
written under the ir^print of Heinemann Educational 
Books or its recently acquired division, Boynton/Cook 
Publish ars. 

Each day, speakers will address topics of concem for 
teachers from primary to college levels. On Friday May 
20. PAWP guests will beTomNewkirk; Sondra Perl, and 
Tom Romano. 

THOMAS NEWKIRK is an 
associate professor of Eng- 
lish at the University of New 
{Hampshire, where ne directs 
the Freshman English Pro- 
gram and the annual Summer 
Institute for teac' ^rs. IHe is 
the editor of Om^ Connect: 
Uniting Reading and Writing' 
To Compose: Tftanhing Writ> 
Ing in the High School : the 
co-editor of Understanding Writing: Wavs of Observing. 
Leaminq, andTeachllJO; and Breaking Gro und: T^ach^ 
ers Relate Reading and Writing in t he gtementary 
Sl tlfifld. in addition he has published many notev orthy 
essays and researt reports on all aspects of composi- 
tion instruction. 

IHis momlng presentation is on the politics of teaching 
writing as a process, and his afternoon wori<shop will be 
on responding to texts by students and professional 
writers. 

SONDRA PERL is the Director of the New Yortc City 
Writing Project and Associate Professor of English at 
Lehman College, the City University of New Yort(. She 
is a nationally known researcher, teacher, teacher of 

g (Continued on next page) 
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PROM THE DIRECTOR: 
WHO'S WHO IN PAWP'S SUMMER PROGRAMS 

:f youVe never seen a PAWP summer staff in 
operation, you've never seen the crackling of sheer 
energy-something like "the Force" in Star Wars. This 
year again we've combined a group of superiative 
teacher-consultants with a cadre of nationally renown 
guest teachers and researchers, and added in some 
special faculty talents from the West Chester University 
English Department. We are offering two institutes, two 
advanced institutes, six courses, and seven short wori<- 
shops on almost every aspect of writing, plus programs 
for youth and senior citizens. 

T he Institutes : Co-directors forthe West Chester and 
Bucks County Institutes are Ga l Capaldi. Bob McCann. 
Martha Menz, and Lois Snyder. Bob is adding a Latin 
certificate to his credentials. Gail is a doctoral candidate 
in education. Martha is retumir^g after spending two 
summers on staff at institutes of the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities. p.nd Lois has added a second 
master's degree in counseling and is actually using 
writing in that area. 

The staff for the Advanced Institute h Teaching 
Creative Writing is described elspwhere in this issue. 
Chris iCane will lead the Advanced Institute in Wril'.tg. 
Thinking, and Learning with the help of Jolene Borgese. 
Both participated in trainers' wori<shops at the Universtiy 
of California, irvine. which is fanfx)us for its programs 
linking writing and thinking. 

The Courses : Strategies for Teaching Writing is 
offered at West Chester's Exton campus, and in 3eri<s, 
Bucks and Northampton counties. The coordinators are 
Mari< Ruppel (he's doing two), Vicki Steinberg, and Jim 
McCall. Vicki led a successful Berks County course in 
1985. and co-directs a summer writing program for her 
school district; Jim recently ran an exciting 5-session 
course forthe Springfield School District (Delco); ano 
Mari< has coordinated two previous courses for Bucks 
County teachers. Again leading the WCU course on 
Computers and Writing is Brenda Huriey. who has 
agreed to act as field coordinator for all PAWP's 
programs involving microcomputers. Elizabeth Larsen. 

(Continued on next page) 
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TOM ROMANO 



lyiAY CONFERENCE PLANS 
(Contlnuad from front pagd) 

writing teachers and author. 
Her candid and sensitive 
book, Thfpuph Teach^re's 

Eybs; Portraits of Writing 

Teachers at Work docu- 
ments the lives of six writing 
teachers from grades 1-12 
and examines how they 
teach (cunrently reviewed in 
th»fi Newsiettar) 
Peri will speak on erecting 
powerful contexts of tmst in the classroom, and her af- 
temoon workshop will be on "examining teachers' as- 
sumptions' by looking 
ctosely at who and what we 
are. 

A fomner research assis- 
tant to Jane '^nsen and 
Donald Graves, TOM 
ROMANO is a teacher-con- 
sultant from the Ohk) Writing 
Proj«.rt. With sixteen years 
of practical experience as a 
high school English teacher, 
Tom has had severe; publteattons including "Finding Fo- 
cus" ( a poem) for the October 1987 issue of Language 
Heistheauthorof ClearinQthaWflv: Working with 
Teenage Writers whtoh DonakJ Muoay called. The 
nfx>st dxtraordinary book on teaching writing I have 
read." 

In his AM presentatton, Romano will tell us about the 
awareness he's had with students "breaking the rules in 
style." 

His PM presentation is an "Imaginative Way to Assign 
th^ Research Report." 

Saturr^ay's presenters for PAWP are Glerxja Bissex, 
Roy Peter Clark, and Rosemary Deen. 

The author of ihi seminal work, GNYS AT WRK: A 
Child Learns to Write and Read, QLENOA BISSEX has 
been involved in many aspects of aducatton both theo- 
rettoal and practk:al, working with teachers and t>olk:y- 
makers" and conducting major research in the f iekJ of 
composition theory. Her publicattons inckide "What's a 
Teacher-Researcher?" for Language Arts September, 
1 986; The Beginnings of Writing" in Home and Srhnnl; 
Early Lanouaae and Reading: and Seeing for Qtjr- 
selves: Case 5^iidy Research bv Teanhers of Writing 
wnk:h she co-authored and edited with Rk:hard Bulk>ck. 

She will talk in the morning on re-mapping the territory 
of reading/writng and teaching/learning. She says that 
her afte'TX)on workshop, whk:h is on obsen/ing and as- 
sessing growth in young chidlren's writing, works best 
when teachers bring with them w.lting fokJers from one 
or two students. 

Both a writer and a teacher of writing. ROY PETER 
CLARK has also served as the directoi* A a writing 
j^^^ 'OlecX for the St. Petershtim Times and the American 
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Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors. He is the editor of Best 
Newpaper Writing 1979- 
1985 . Since 1980 he has 
taught writing to chiUren 
and their teachers. His book 
on teaching chiMren , Free to 
Write: A jQumaiist Teaches 
Young Writers, was pub- 
lished in 1987 and he now 
mns a summer Writer's 
Camp for young writers and teachers. Don Mun^y wrote 
the Foreword to his book and says it is "exceptional." 

Clark will talk in the morning about coaching writers 
and about what teachers can learn from professtonal 
journalists; in his afternoon wortcshop, following this 
theme, he promises to explain how to coach students 
into becoming better writers without having to mart< up 
thousands of papers. 

ROSEMARY DEEN has been teaching at Queens 
College of the City University of New Yort< for 25 years. 
She is a poet and the poetry editor of Commonweal 
magazine. She has co-authored tw^ books on the 
teaching of writing: The Common Sense and Beat not 
the Poor Desk. whk:h won the Mina P. Shaughnessy 
Medal of the Modem Language Association in 1 983 "for 
an outstanding research publicatton." 

Deen's morning pre ^entatton is on reading and writ- 
ing as "acts of attentton ' and "acts of understanding" (the 
title of her forthcoming book). Her afternoon workshop 
will address writing a^ ut literature and how we read to 
write about what we i . id. 

Look for the May Conference brochure I 

MESSAGE FROM THE DIRECTOR 
(Continued from front page) 

who directs WCU's regular cornposition progiam, is 
offering a new course on theory and research in com- 
posing processes-an opportunity to do some good 
reading! 

T he WQrt<shQDs : I will again be guiding a group of 
teachers through several types of holistk^ assessment in 
our two-day wori<shop late in June— the eighth year of 
this offering. Writers' Wori^shop will be led by Linda 
Baer, who parttoipated in it last year. Eileen Lynch will 
coordinate Writing in the Content Areas and provkie it 
with an elementary teacher's perspective, and Ed 
Bureau will again organize the popular offering on Ad- 
ministering Writing Programs. Leaders of the three 
creative writing worksh^. >s are described elsewhere in 
this issue. 

Other Pmgrams : The Elderhostel Menr)oir Program 
has returned with Edie Lefferts, now retired, as inst.uc- 
tor. This summer's Youth Writing Project will be the joint 
responsibility of Jolene Borgese. Gu> MacCbskey. and 
Jim M^'^'^Call, with Brenda Huriey and Mari< Ruppel as 
the a yuter coordinators and 6-8 additional teacher- 
consultants to round out the staff. 

(Continued on next pag , 
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The Consuttantfi! Visitors' schedules are rK>t yet 
completed for this surrvner, but I can tell you wtio some 
of our guest presenters will be. Each of the visiting 
wrtters described in our article on the Advanced institute 
on Teaching CreaUve Writing will also visit the one^recSt 
workshops on the writing of poetry, stories, and plays. 
Poets Chris Buckley and Len Roberts, each with three 
books in pubik:ation, will be writers in resklen^^ for the 
two summer la^tutes. Bob Tlemey, of the Bay Area 
Writing Project, will retum to the workshop on Writing in 
the Content Areas and the regular institutes. Ann 
Berthoff, author of RedaiminQ the Imaoinatlon and other 
boc..s, will also be a guest consultant for the regular 
institutes. Both she and Tlemey will also join the 
Advanced Institute in Writing, Thinking, and Learning. 
Guests for the wortcshop in Administering Writing Pro- 
grams Include Karen Steinbrink of the Bucks County I. U . 
and Jim Lee, formerly of the West Chester Area SD and 
a now an assistant superintendent in the Lower More- 
land SD. 

A key person in our entire sjmmer operation— she 
has been mentioned already— is Jolene Borgese, who 
as usual will be visiting, presenting in and monitoring 
most cf our progranis. Jolene, cunrently the lead teacher 
In language arts for the West Chester Area SD, worics 
almost round the ckx:k each summer as co-director of 
PAWP. 




While we were going to press, brochures wore being 
mailedforthe March 11-12, 1 988 Confererice on Teach- 
ing Creative Writing !n the Schools. The Conference will 
have ended by the time you receive this newsletter. We 
cani write about it in the future tense because it's past, 
nor the past tense because we doni know what hap- 
pened. Thus stymied, we promise to report fully about 
it in the summer riewsietter. 

Worthwhile noting is the mix of featured authors: 
Gary Soto (essay and [ ,y): Lesser Evils; Sharon 
Sheehe Starts (fk;tion): A Wrestling Season; Ken Smith 
(fiction): Decoys and Other Stories; Bmce Bawer 
(essay): critic for New Criterion; Tom Disch (science 
fiction): 334; Dana Gioia (poetry): Daily Horoscope;len 
f?oberts (poetry): From the Dark: Karen Blomain 
(poetry): S/ac*f DIaniond; Craig Czury (poetry): God's 

.Qhiny QIQSS EyO. 
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Four are from Pennsylvania - Starts, Roberts, 
Blomain and Czur/ - and have been involved with 
PAWP in recent years. The others are highly respect- 
able, well published, and experienced in giving wori^- 
shops for adults. Conference director Mike Peich of 
West Chester University's English Department operates 
a fine printing press and will publish sections of the 
authors' wortc as presented at the conference. 

The confereitce brochure promised a remarkable 
two-day wori^shop by these writers for area teachers. 
With the support of the National Endowment for the Arts, 
the Pennsylvania Writing Project now has a major 
emphasis on the teaching of creative writing. At least 
twenty Feltows and other well qualified teachers will 
partidppte in this summer's Advanced Institute on 
Teaching Creative Writing, along with four visiting writ- 
ers: Sherod Santos (po try): Accidental weather, Ken 
Smith (fiction): Decoys and Other Stories; Mark Jarman 
(poetry): Far and Away, and Louis Uppa (plays): A 
House Remembered. 

In addition, the Institute will be visited by Valerie 
Hobbs, a Fellow of the South Coast Writing Project 
whose fiction appears in the Kansas Quarteriy. Fiction 
and other literary magazines and anthotogies. The 
Institute director, Christopher Buckley of the WCU 
English Department, is himself a poet with three books 
to his credit. Institute co-director Joan Ftynn, a 1980 
PAWP Fellow, who teaches e!ementary-age students in 
the West Chester Area School District, has written 
Writing for Reading and A Handbook for Teachers of 
Writing . 

1 -credit Summer Workshops 

In addition to these two major events, PAWP is spon- 
soring th ree 1 -credit su mmer wori^shops for teache rs on 
how to teach writing. Teaching Poetry (Eng. 599-31) 
repeats last year's successful pilot from uune 27 to 
Jul'' 1; the instmctor is Fred Dings, a successful young 
poet. Teaching Short Fiction (Eng 599-32) is offered by 
veteran WCU creative writing teacher Theodora West, 
July 5-8. Teaching Playwriting (Eng 599-33)is taught by 
playwright Tony Stafford, July 11-15. 

Fred Dings has an MFA from the Iowa's Writer's 
Wortcshop and is getting his Ph.D. in Creative Writing 
from the University of Utah. His poetry has appeared in 
various national publications, including The New Yorker 
and The New Republir 

Theodora L. West has taught creative writing and 
short story wort<shops at WCU for twenty years. A writer 
of short stories and critical to^ts dealing with contempo- 
rary fictionists, she is currently completing a mystery for 
publication. 

Tony J. Stafford has wrtiten five full-length plays, six 
one-acts, and is looking fonvard to his first Off-off 
Broadway production this fall. He has taught playwriting 
and screen writing as well as a wide range of courses in 
dramatic literature and has many publications in drama 
from S'^akespeare to Sliaw. 
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The process of putting our second newsletter together serves as a constant reminder of not only the processes 
of writing but also of learning. 

We recognize the power of collaboration and dialogue in both writing and learning. We listen not only to our own 
inner voices, but also to each other's to determine, in the words of Wallace Chafe (National Writing Project 
Quarterly. January 1988). how we want readers to listen to" our writing. 

Listen then to the voices of the Pennsylvania Writing Project. This NEWSLETTER featu-^^s articles about our 
first allKlay teacher-consuHant conference, held last fall. In addition, make note of the information conceming our 
May conference and the Summer Institute. 

Rnalty, remember you are one of our primary sources. We once again invite you to publish. Submit ideas for 
articles and book reviews, inforni^rtlonfor PAWP-POURRl, comments, etc.. by means of the response sheet (in tne 
insert) included in this issue. We look fomvard to hearing from you. 



V 

DELAWARE VALLEY ENGLISH 
DEPARTMENT HAIR ALLIANCE FORMED 

Barbara Giorgio 

Meaningful staff devetopment always occurs when 
teac iers can get together to taDc about common con- 
cerns, goals, su cesses and failures. The same is true 
for departnr)ent heads who can share with teachers and 
other subject area department heads on a daily basis, 
but rarely have the opportunity to discuss leadership of 
the English depr-^ment with others who have the same 
responsibilities. . ne need for frequent and meaningful 
communk:ation among tocal English department heads 
was a topic of discussbn among sou» partidparts in the 
1985 Commonwealtn Partnership Literature Seminar. 
V.lth the aid and guklanco of Nk:holas Spennato. Lan- 
guage Arts Specialist with the Delaware County Inter- 
mediate Unit, the Delaware Valley EngBsh Department 
ChaV Alfiance became a reality in the Fall of 1986. 

uuring the group's first year oi existence, four meet- 
ings w;;re held. Each meeting focused on a topic of 
particular instruction. In the Fall, guest discussion lead- 
ers, James Lee» Language Arts Coordinator of West 
Chester Area School District and Harry Dfever, Profes- 
sor of English, Delaware County Community College led 
us in an examination of various apt^roaches to ''Building 
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an English Curriculum." In two subsequent meetings, 
"Grammar and the English Curriculum" sensed as the 
source for lively discussions led by Edgar Schuster. 
Language Arts Coordinator, Allentown City School Dis- 
trict , and Sharon Taytor, Engfish Teacher, Springfield 
School District. 

The new state recommended fomiat for Language 
Arts CunicuhJm Development, Pennsylvania Compre- 
hensive Reading Program II, has provided the topic for 
this academic year's first Alliance activities. Susan 
Lytle, co-author of the document atong with Morton 
Botel, explained the new guidelines in our Fall meeting. 
The Alliance and the Intermediate Unit sponsored an 
in-sen^ afternoon on November 11 which extended 
discussk)n of the PCRP II and related topics. English 
teachers from Delaware Valley schools heard a keynote 
address by Morton Botel and then attended one of five 
woricshops on topics including: Transacting wiiu /ext. 
Evaluating Student Writing. Investigating Language 
Patterns, Perspectives in Contemporary Literature, and 
Critical Thinking. Response to this opportunity has been 
quite favorable and another such day will be planned for 
next year's Fall in-sen^ice day. 

Barbara Giorgio Is f^^ Englisti Departmer)t Chair at 
Marple Newtowr) Ser)iorH:gh School ar)d a 1983 Fellow 



'Wth tho a.1 of writing the true reign of miracles for mankind commenced. It related, with a wondrous new contiguity 
and perpetual ctoseness, the past and the distant with the present in tinr)e and place; all times and all places with this 
are actual here and now." 



^ —Thomas Carlyle 
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A WARNING FROM DIXIE DELUNGER 

Dixie Dellinger, a leading teacher-consultant of the 
University of North Carolina-Charlotte Writing Project, 
intended to frighten the audience of project directors at 
the last November's nieeting of the National Writing 
Project when she delivered her Iceynote address, l-ler 
message was clear: NWP sites have to do more In their 
summer institutes to arm teacher-consultants in their 
constant battles with school adniinstrators, curricuium 
requirements, and mandated evaluation procedures. 
Impassioned and lucid, her talk profoundly affected the 
audience, which consisted of people who work daily to 
improve the education of teachers. She received a 
five-minute standing ovation. 

Dixie, the author of an NWP monograph called From 
the Heart, began her talk by explaining what she was like 
whensheenteredhersummer institute. Atthattime,she 
had had no instructton or training in composition teach- 
ing although she was a veteran teacher; nor had she any 
stated phiiosohpy of educatton. After working with the 
Ueas of Dixie Goswami, Toby Fulwiler, Ann Berthoff, 
Ken Macrorie. DonaM Graves, and Peter Elbow, she 
leamed-as she put It-lo trust my students." 

Her early motive was to teach her students to write 
well. Having learned Moffett's sequences for creative 
writing and found them to work very successfully with her 
students, she now wanted to translate her teaching skill 
into the area of expository writing. She investigated the 
field of Ihinking" as related to wilting, met up with the 
work of James Britton, and as a result had her students 
do response journals. They loved such work, but the 
richness of their writing melted when they were asked to 
write 'papers." So in response she became no tonger a 
'Writing skills teacher but a te^^her who made writing 
central to every activity in the class; she preferred her 
students' richerwritings over their labored, unsuccessful 
endeavors to produce curriculunrvmandated essays. 
Vat she gradually saw a pay-off that she had not ex- 
pected: the students who were doing the infonnal, not- 
evalutated writing that she assigned indeed had become 
better expository writers. Having first been a teacher of 
writing skills, then ^ joming a teacher of thinking 
through writing, Dixie then began to 9Sk students to 
describv. their own thoughts-to learn their own thinking 
processes. 

Having followed this progressbn in a friendly school 
atmosphere, Dixie cauttoned us about the current un- 
friendly weather systems in schools today. Teachers 
are losing ownership, autonomy, and trust as a result of 
state-mandated refomr^ movements. There is much 
official language in support of writing as a process, but 
there is no National Writing Project phitosophy in any of 
this. Rather, there ara detailed cun^k^ula of fourteen 
vohjmes aM 17,000 pages: there are teacher training 
and perfomiance appraisal systems, there is Madeleine 
Hunter's effective teaching nrxxiel with its six-step les- 
son plan. In North Carolina, there are now six mandated 
observattons a year, a teache r's career ladde** plan , and 
J standardized end-of-course test in every subject for 
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every Student. In the observations, Dixie pointed out, an 
evaluator may not like the NWP teacher-centered pres- 
entatton nrxKles and the student-centered wori<shop 
modes. Some of the best teachers, sUe noted, were 
getting tow scores on their career ladder plans. 

Her warning was to institute directors: you need to do 
more for Fellows. When they leave and return to a 
climate hostile to NWP methods, they must have four 
things: (1 ) :esearch data on how NWP practices improve 
student achievement in writing; (2) research data on 
how NWP practices improve teaching skills; (3) a year- 
tong plan for a rich writing program in their own class- 
rooms; and (4) a year's sponsorship of the National 
Writing Project, entitling them to four issues of the NWP 

Why ;v^5 nixie's address so well received? The 
answer is th?' it corresponded to what inany writing 
project sites are beginning to feel: the insincerity or 
shallowness of school administrators' commitments to 
effective writing instmctton (i.e., the resurgence of gram- 
mar and mechantos and testing for the same), and the 
false confkJence of many teachers and administrators 
who have had limited training in teaching writing (''Oh 
yes, we're already implementing a process approach in 
grades 4-6"). How many of us hear such lines of 
reasoning and grow fmstrated because the problems 
remain unsolved. "We have met the enemy," says the 
P eanuts cartoon, "and he is us." Us the teaching 
profession, or us the school administrators, or both? 



PAWP JUDGES FOR 
SCHOLASTIC WRITING CONTELT 

"On the dashboard your memory plays pinochle 
beating the pants off the Virgin Mary." This line, states 
Jolene Borgese, is truely the nfK)St bharre she's ever 
read in her five years of juging the ScholoStk: Writing 
Contest. Together with Jolene, seven teacher consult- 
ants scored the category of high school poetry for the 
annual Scholastic Competitton on Febniary 6, 1988. 
Christine Cardamone, the Scholastic Writing Contest/ 
PAWP Coordinator, who enjoys seeing the variety and 
quality of young authors' writing, held the scoring ses- 
sion at iier home in Audubon. 

Guy MacCioskey, a five-year reader, stated, "I enjoy 
reading wori( by high school students. Teaching ele- 
mentary school often leaves you with the curiosity of 
what tneir writing is like when they grow up." Bemadecte 
Penning and Dick Halsey, first-year readers, when 
asked why they wanted to read replied: "I thought it'd be 
fun; curious to see what kkis were writing. And it's good 
to see kids writing and enterirg the competition." 
Bemadette added, The pleasant part was meeting 
other Fellows and having fun." 

Conne Broderick, a four-year reader, summed up this 
year's contest by grimly noting that, Ihis year's writings 
were the worst of the four years." However, another 
PAWP reader, John Poynton, reflected that, The 
poems this year dealt more with friendship, Ic'e and 
nature-a welcome respite." 




IMPORTANT NOTICE: POSITION AVAILABLE 



Associate Director 
Pennsylvania Writing Project (PAWP)/WCU 
and Instructor or Assistant Professor of English 

Dut!38 of the Posltltlon: Underthe supervision of the Director, the Associate Director directs 
delegated PAWP programs such as Inservice Workshop series and conferenc. s, manages 
budget records and paperwork as assigned, consults with the Director and Summer Institute 
coordinators on pertinent staffing issues, and represents the Director in negotiating series 
contracts with school systems and in working with the State Department of Education in 
planning professional development programs for teachers. The Associate Director writas 
reports, workshop materials and brochures; engages in fundraising activities as other respon- 
sibilities permit; assists the Director in managing the office computer network; with the Director 
and Summer institute coordinators, makes Institute admissions decisions. 

The Associate Director is expected to stay abreast of current research in composition 
instruction and, when possible, contribute to that research. The Associate Director reports to 
the Director weekly and prepares the Inservice Program section of the annual report for 
submission to the Advisory Board, the National Writing Project, and the University administra- 
tion. 

The appointee will also teach from 1-3 freshman leve! composition courses per semester in 
the Department of English. This is a 9-month appointment with summer employment 
negotiable. Prefen^ed starting date: June 2C, 1988. 

Qualifications: Master's degree in English or English Education with 2-4 years of relevant 
experience; demonstrated knowledge of composition instruction; good administrative a id 
organizational skills; ability to plan and organize professional development programs budget; 
excellent interpersonal skills; familiarity with word processing and data base management or 
willingness to learn. The ideal candidate will also have experience as a Teacher/Consultant 
with PAWP or another NWP affiliate and teaching experience in Pennsylvania public schools. 

Appointment: This is a one-year position with the University, with possibility or renewal 
pending 89-90 University budget allocations. Starting salary range $21,900-$25,410 
depending on qualifications. 

Toappiy: Applicants should send i letterand resume by May 13, 1988, to: Kostas Myrsiades, 
Chairman of the English Department, West Chester University, West Chester, PA 19383. 



West Chester University is an Equal Opportunity/Affirmative Action Employar. 
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FIVE PIECES FROM THE OCTOBER CONFERENCE: PAWPDAY 1 



PAWP HOSTS FIRST 
TEACHER CONSULTANl 



ALL-DAY 
CONFERENCE 



Amid the splendor of the Oakboume Estate in 
Westtown, PA, PAWP held its first all-day Teacher- 
Consultant Conference on Wednesday, October 28, 
1987. As part of a new continuity program, all teachers 
who had been part of the Pennsylvania Writing Project 
institutes were invited to enhance the training they had 
received during their summer institutes and to better 
prepare themselves asteachers and in-service present- 
ers. 

After coffee and various "sweet treats", Don Wotff, in 
the opening presentation, discussed writing as a way of 
helping readers to not only read, but also to understand 
what is read throught the use of a "question joumar. 
He engaged us in a reading and writing activity with 
Hemingway's A Very Short Story that demonstated how 
the quesJon journal %vori<s". The question joumal 
enables the reader to find a subject and a focus (heuris- 
tic), to interpret, and to examine his/her ov ^ processes 
of focusing, reading, and composing. Wh his presen- 
tation was essentially an exercise in critical thinking, it 
also highlighted some of the similarities between com- 
position theory and contemporary literary criticism. 

Sessbn I offered a choice between Teachers and 
Researchers", led by Joan Flynn and tJew Books on 
Writing" in which Lois Snyder and Bob McCann re- 
viewed two new writing-relateo publications (see re- 
views written up in this issue). Session II again offered 
choices among, The PAWP Newsletter," led by Gail 
Capaldi and Lois Snyder, 't^ontinuity Programs," led by 
Jolene Borgese, and The Youth Writing Project," led by 
Guy MacCtoskey and Jim MacCall. 

In thQ afternoon there was another full group session 
followed by Session ill offering a r;hoice between "Coor- 
dinating PAWP Courses," led by Jolene Borgese and 
Bob Weiss, and "Making Effective Presentations to 
Teachers," led by Lois Snyder and Bob McCann. 

The conference provided much infomiation for the 
participants as well asfeedbackforthe Project, but more 
importantly, it brought PAWP Feltows together in a spirit 
of solidarity, restabllshing the bonds that conned all of 
us to the Writing Project and to each other. 

v^ 9 feel that Ron Shapiro (PAWP 1986) has genu- 
inely captured that "spirit" in the following reaction piece. 
We look forward to seeing even more of our "PAWP 
community" at the next all-day conference planned for 
April 20, -»988. 




ON THE PAWP CONFERENCE 

fay Ri n Shapiro 

After becc mi ng a Fellow and completing the Summer 
Institute in 1985, 1 have been somewhat dismayed at the 
lack of foltow-up activities. Spending half that summer 
leamir g about contemporary writing research, I fett I 
was then left, like a ship tost at sea, to try to synthesize 
what seemed to be important and useful information into 
my classroom currirulum. Being the only Delaware 
teacher to be involved in the Writing Project, my revc 
lution towards process-centered writing has been a 
tonely one. Pertiaps other Fellows have experienced 
the same situation. At the Institute's conclusion, every- 
one was fen^ently saying, "Let's meet again and share 
ourteachng ideas at my house." Unfortunately, I believe 
this enthusaism to continue a community of writjiig 
teachers soon fizzles out in the midst of daily lesson 
plans, administrative papenA^ori<, papers to be graded, 
and personal affairs. But thi;; experience may be chang- 
ing. At least that's my impression aft^^r attending the 
all-day cortference on Wednesday, Ocijber 28,1987. 

Feeling strongly positive about writing and its teach- 
ing, I wetooma any opportunity to discuss and share 
what's happening in th^ classroom. Not having much 
chance to do this whe*' I t^ach, I was oveoA/helmed at 
the number of participants at the conference. Feltows 
were enthusiastic to share their ideas and teaching 
situations. I've always felt that for any group, whether 
political, religious or social, to be strong and prosper, a 
community bond must be inherently fett among all 
members. This feeling was given a great boost during 
theday-tong activities. 

Itwasnl justthe guest speaker, Donald Wolff, and his 
"Question Journal" or the individual wort^shops which 1 
found memorable. Rath er, it was obsen/ing other teach- 
ers writing, sharing and listening to each other's interpre- 
tation of a Hemingway story; it was hearing other Fel- 
tows express ideas about the improving of the Project; it 
was sharing classroom ideas with others who were 
really listening and appreciating what each had to offer. 
I don't know about all of you. but this situation is rare for 
meoutsideofwori<shopsandclasses. Thinkwhatwculd 
happen if your department colleagues met occasionally 
to write, speak and listen. For me this situation seems 
too far removed f ron reality. That's why I relished the 
day away from school to sit and write and talk and listen 
for seven hours or so. 

Fellows should realize these conferences are truly 
sionificant events in the Project's growth towards be- 
coming a stronger, more cohesive community as well as 
their own growth towards becoming active teacher- 
consultants. I think about all the ideas given to me at the 
Sumnr)er Institute, and I question, 'What have I given the 
Project in return?" My participation in this conference 
was a good first step in addressingthis important issue. 
Why we didn't get 100 people I can't say. 

Ron Shapiro was a 1986 PAWP Fellow. He 
teaches high school English in Christiana, Delavme, 
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THE TABLES TURNED 



EFFECTS OF THE WRITING PROJECT 



It was a pleasure for twenty-five Fellows from recent 
summers to see Lois Snyder and Bob McCann have to 
r.iview books for a change. The works discussed in the 
'fslew Books" seminar are relatively new and have not 
yet been Included in reading lists for PAWP workshops: 
Sondra Perl and Nancy Wilson's Through Teacher's 
Em and Muriel Harris* Teaching One to Oner The 
Writing CgfTferen^fl 

Lois praised Through Tea chers* Eyes for its willing- 
ness to show teachers* successes as well as failures. 
Under an NIE grant. Perl and Wilson studied post-insti- 
tute teachers in the Shoreham-Wading River School 
District on l.ong Island for four years. The experiences 
of six teachers, ranging from first to twelfth grade, are 
detailed. The authors did their case studies by spending 
their days ir. the teachers' dassrooms and their nights in 
the teachers* honries. 

What impressed Lois most was the insider's perspec- 
tive she gained as the six teachers moved through the 
days spent teaching writing, and later reacting to their 
worn both in group discusstons and introspective writ- 
ings. 

The appeal of the ethnographte research, in Lois* 
opinton. is its holistic thmst. lacking in experimental re- 
search. 

Through Teachers* Eyes a IHeinemann Educational 
Books (*86) publication with a tovHard by James Moffett. 
is a book about teaching writing and about ethnographic 
research and, in a larger sense, about education in 
general. 

Bob McCann found the NOTE publicatton Teaching 
One to One: The Writing Conference to be helpful for 
teachers to train themselves or tutors to respond to 
student papers in a private conference. Examples and 
exercises focus on making the student discover weak- 
nesses for himself. The book includes a few strategies 
for having students check for grammafical problems 
when they doni know the niles. 

Hanls* students show up for private or small-group 
tutoring with a draft in hand at a date eariy enough to 
revise the writing. They seem to care about improving 
their woriv, even though they are rK^t sure how to go 
about doing that. It is magk:al to read through a tutoring 
sesston transcript to see the student come to the "aha** 
discovery, led there by a skillful questioner. The book is 
rich in bibltographical background, examples, and 
techiques to try. Wi Jle the examples are collegiate, the 
slategies of tutoring apply to teaching at any level. 

A caveat: Ham's empathizes with the problems of a 
teacher trying to run fruitful one-on-one conferences 
with a full class in tow. but she doesnl give out the secrdt 
of doing that successfully. Also, a reader who is k)oking 
for easy advfce on liow to grade the writing process 
wori<" will bo disappointed. 



On Wednesday. October 28th, fifty PAWP teacher 
consultants traveled to the Oakbourne Estate in West 
Chester for the first Pennsylvania Writing Project 
Teacher Consultant Conference. lnwori<shops,conver 
sations over coffee, and group writes, we gathered 
varied and enthusiastic responses to the qu estton. ''How 
has the Writing Project affected you and yourteaching?" 

A common theme voiced in people's responses was 
the personal growth they have experienced in their own 
writing. Some spoke of having conquered apprehension 
towards writing and actually enjoying writing more. 
Freenr^ Nichols of Strathhaven toki us. "I doni hesitate 
to write anymore. I write better letters and more of them." 

Lisa Armstrong echoed Freema*s sentiments by 
saying, ''I have become a much wore relaxed writer. I 
feelthat since I am now more experience in the ways and 
many processes of writing I can assemble my thoughts 
more readily and convey them more cleariy." 

Lynada Martinez from Phladelphia wrote movingly 
about her own growth: "As a writer the Project certainly 
helped me to organize my thoughts and kleas. It also 
boosted my own self esteem and confkJence as a writer 
and it has encouraged me to publish ..." 

IndivkJual's growth was marked by more than con- 
quering apprehension, however. People spoke of using 
writing as an outlet, as a means for learning and even as 
a focus for a doctoral disso.lation. 

Tve learned to use writing as a tool to di. cover what 
I think and to ascertain the questions I hav<i about some- 
thing." Bob McCann from tha West Chester Area School 
District toM us. 

Ray Bmno from Rkjiey said. This experience for me 
has changed my teaching and personal life in that I have 
become more expressive in both areas... Writing for me 
has become an outlet not just a task." 

Another common response was that the Writing Proj- 
ect reinforced what many teachers had known about 
writing for years. The Writing Project has completely 
revitalized my classroom and my teaching style. The 
process valklates what I've known for a tong time: that 
kkjs (all kkls) leam best when they imitate, develop and 
practice the learning," said Diane Bates from William 
Penn. 

Mary Ann McBride added, "Many of the beliefs whk:h 
I hekl prior to my fellowship experience were reinforced 
and I found enc uragement to expand these concepts.** 

It is enlightening as well as encouraging to see the 
various ways in which the Writing Project has affected 
our Feltows-personally as well as professfonally. 
Through continued communication of this nature, we 
look fOHA^ard to developing an even stronger PAWP 
community. 



To write well is to think well, to feel well, and to appear well; it is to possess at once intellect, soul, and taste." 
^ — George De Button 
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PAWP SUMMER SCHEDULE 1088 PAWP SUMMER SCHEDULE 1988 PAWP SUMMER 
SCHEDULE 1988 PAWP SUMMER SCHEDULE 1988 PAWP SUMMER SCHEDULE 1988 



WORKSHOPS Register by June 10 



HOLISTIC ASSESSMENT OF WRITING 
(PWP 504-31) 1 Graduate Credit 
June 22-23, 1988 8:45 am-4:30 pm 

-Improve your ability to assess writing 

-Theory and practice of rapid, reliable assessment of 

large numbers of writing samples 
-General-impression, primary trait, and other scoring 
systems 

WRITERS' WORKSHOP 

(PWP 599-31) 1 Graduate Credit 

June 22-24, 1988 9:30 am-12:30 pm and 1:30-3:30 pm 
-Serious attention to the teacher as writer 
-Provides time to cevelop written products and writing 
processes 

-Reinforces self-discipline and stimulates creative thought 
-Encouragement and response in peer and teacher conferences 



TEACHING POETRY (ENG 599-31) June 27-July 1, 1988 
TEACHING FICTION-WRITING (ENG 599-32) July 5-8, 1988 
TEACHING PLAYWRITING (ENG 599-33) July 11-15, 1988 
1 Graduate Credit each 9:30 am-12:30 pm 
-Work with practicing teacher-writers 
-Explore methods for students of all ages 
-Practical suggestions on creative form and language 
-Steps for writing poetry/short f iction/pla^s 
-Using creative writing across the curriculum 

WRITING JJl THE CONTENT AREAS 

(PWP 505-31) 1 Graduate Credit or 1 In-service Credit 

July 18-22, 1988 9:30 am-12:30 pm 
-Writing to learn; study sk-'lls 
-Assignment design and writing process 
-Classroom management; handling the paperload 
-Noted guest speakers and presenters 

ADMINISTERING WRITING PROGRAMS 
(PWP 599-32) 1 Graduate Credit or non-credit 
July 26-28, 1988 9:30 am-12:30 pm and 1:30-3:30 pm 
-Identify critical elements of a program 
-Program management, organization, evaluation 
-Practical plans and ideas to improve programs 
-Needed administrative skills and resources 




SCHEDULE 1988 PAWP SUMMER SCHEDULE 1988 PAWP SUMMER SCHEDULE 1988 
inn* ^Kjriiii^i\ ov.ili.i^uL,i^ 1:^00 r/\wr :)unni:>K 5i.nr^UULL PAWP bUMMEK 



C0URSL3 -~ Register by June 10 
STRATEGIES FOR TEACHING WRITING 

(PWP 502-31/32) 2 or 3 Graduate Credits or 2 In-service Credits 
June 27-July 12 or 14, 1988 9:30 am-12:30 pm 

-The Pennsylvania ..riting Project "first course" 
-Explore practical and imaginative approaches to 

the teaching and learning of writing 
-Lecture-demonstrations and workshops with applications 

across the curriculum 
-Open to teachers in all subjects and at all levels 
-Thrf ^-credit participants meet two additional days 

COMPUTERS AND WRITING 

(PWP 508-31) 3 Graduate Credits 

June 20-July 8, 1988 9:30 arii-12:30 pm 

-Using computers at all stages of the writing process 
-Using, developing, and evaluating computer-assisted 

instruction in writing 
-Demonstrations of computer courseware 

-Hands-on experience (Apple II) in workshops and labs 
-Limited to 30 participants 

THEORY AND RESEARC H IN COMPOSING PROCESSES 
(PWP 599-33) 2 Graduate Credits 
June 27-July 12, 1988 1:30-4:00 pm 

-Overviews of modern approaches to writing instruction 

-Recent developments in research 

-Theoretical issues teachers should know 

ADVANCE D INSTITUTE ON WRITING, THINKING, AND L EARNING 
(ENG 598-31) A Graduate CreJits 

July 18-29, 1988 9:30 am-12:30 pm and 1:30-3:30 pm 
-Effective writing instruction to teach thinking 
-Link writing process and learning-centered 

writing with cognitive skills 
-Practical and theoretical approaches 

-Presentations by Ann Berthoff, Bob Tierney, and others 
-Apply ideas of Bloom, Perry, and other researchers 
-Prerequisite: previous graduate training in composition, 
and permission of instructor 
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COMPLETE BOTH SIDES Session □ Spring .^'Summer □ Fall 

GRADUATE COURSE REGISTRATION Year JJ_9SL- 



Thil card is for students who wish to enroll In a graduate cour$e(s) for personal or profe* lonal growth onty, and dops not imply forma' 
admission to the graduate school. Students wishing to pursue graduate credits toward certtfication or a dpgtpe program must complete 
the Application for Admission to th« Graduate Curricula and submit the required accompanying materials A fpe of $10 is laquired for 
all fi st time students and will be applied to the fee charged if the student, at a later date, makes forma! application for admiss.on 



NAME: 

L m%X Fir«t M 1 

ADDRESS 

Strflst 



City State Zip Sta County (Required) 

'HONE: (home) (worK ) 



COUNTRY OF CITIZENSHIP: 



Course 

BACHELOR'S DEGRHE FROM: Year Title 



Social Security No* 

Date of Birth 

-irst time graduate student at WCU? □ Yes DNo 
COURSE DATA Dept Abr /Number/Section: 



TO COIFDTE lODl FEES: 
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COOISE/NOBtSHOP 


TOITIOII/FEES 




(aadlt fee=graduate 


Holistic issesflieDt 


$127 graduate 


Hrlters Workshop 


$127 graduate 


Teachiac Poetry 


$102 graduate 


Teaching Short Fiction 


$102 graduate 


Teaching PlarwrltiDg 


$102 graduate 


Hrltlng Id Content Areas 


$127 graduate 


AdilnlsterlDg Hrlting Frograis 


$127 graduate 




or $ 80 iDserTice 



TOOE COST 



(optional) $ 15 luDcheons (3) 
Strategies for Teaching Writing 



or 
or 



Coiputers and Writing 

idranced Institute: Writing, Thinking 
and Learning 

Theory and Research In Coiposing 



$204 2 graduate 
$306 3 graduate 
$150 Inserrice 

$370 3 graduate 



$488 k graduate 
$204 graduate 



miTIOHAL gRRS for GraduaU^ Credit participants- 
First'tlie graduate students at m add $10 
Educational Services Fee (all graduate students) 
Out-of-state resident add $11 per credu 

TOTAL AH0U8T DOE MCO 
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TO HSGISTEB for Inservice and Graduate Credit, 
coiplete both sides of this page and lail 9ith 
TOur payient to Pennsyhania iriting Project, 
Philips 210, Hest Chester Oniyersity. Hest 
Chester, PA 19383. 

Make youi^ check payable to Hest Chester 
Oniyersity. You lay charge all costs to Visa or 
Mastercard (foris available froi the Project 
office). 

DEADLINE- Register by June 10, 1988 to avoid late 
fee of $25.00 

SESIDENCE BATES are approxiiately $i25'$150 per 
person per week for rooi and board. Apply 
directly to OnirersltT College, Hest Chester 
Oniyersity, Hest Chester, PA 19383 (215-436-2190) 
before May 15, 1988. Identify yourself as a 
participant in a PAHP vorkshop. 

LOCATIOHS and PABEING' The Coiputers and Hriting 
coufbe vill be held on the lain caipus at the 
Regional Coiputer Center. Parking is available in 
any caipus lot, and no periits are required in 
the saner. There is aa on~the-8treet parking 
except as indicated on street signs. 

All other prograis sill be at the Oniversity d 
facility at the Hest Hhiteland Corporate Center in 
Szton, PA, 10 linutes froi lain caipus This is i 
sell-appointed building sith plenty of parking. 
He Bill send a lap shen »e acknowledge your 
registration. 

THidSCBIPTS- Grade reports are lailed to 
participants in lid-Augus*. Arrange'dnts pr 
official transcripts lust be lade directly Hith 
the Records Office by the Participant. 



QOESTIOHS Call 215-436-2297 Moa-Fri 3 00 ai 
4" 30 pi or leave a lessage on our ansseriDg 
lachine. 



to 
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STATISTICAL DATA: West Chester University is in compliance with the Office of Civil Rights, the National Center for 
tducational Statistics and the PA Dept. of Education. Eech applicant is required to 'ndicate his/her race/ethnic classifi- 
cation arxJ sex. Please check one in Secvion A and one in Section 

A. R.clal/Ethn> Identity: B. Sex: □ Female □ Male 

□ Bleck/Non-Hlspanic □ American Indian or Alaskan Native 

□ ^ ?tan/p9clffc (slander □ Hispanic □ Whits/Nor. M.sparHC 
C. (optional) Hifidlcapp«d: □ Yes DNo 

If "Yes": □ Hearing □ Visually □ Mobility 

Other , ^ 

I certify that I have answered all applicable questions and that all 

Information submitted is correct to the best of my knowledge. GRADUATE OFFICE APPROVAL 



□ Yes □ No 



Signature 
Date 



Dean 



LET US HEAR FROM YOU! \A 

Are you interested in writing: 
A book review? 

Name of book: 

An Article? 

Topic or Idea: 



Send 



Comments /Questions 
■► Info for PAWP-POURRI 

(About you or other PAWP Fellows) 

Name: 

PAWP Institute: 

Phone: 




Send to: Gail Capaldi/Lois Snyder (Editors), PAWP 
West Chester University, Philips Memorial Building #210, West Chester , PA 19383 
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WHAT DO I DO IF THEY KNIT 

by Bob McCann 

An article in our last newsletter pointed out the ne- 
cessity of the Writing Project's presentations being "non ■ 
slick" so that the audience of teachers would see the 
presenter's lesson, hKe their own good classroom teach- 
ing, "a seemingly messy mixture... of informing and 
being informed." etc. Those Fellows who attended the 
Fall 1987 conference at the Oakboume Mansion in 
Westtown. PA seem to agree. At a wrap-up session of 
the day. Lois Snyder and Bob McCann gathered sug- 
gestions from participants who cited their own favorite 
"doV and "donis" from hard experierice both watching 
and giving presentations to the other teachers. 

"Don't be so organized that you lose interaction," 
urged one participant. The other ideas that follow remind 
us as presenters, that if wo do our homework, we can 
stave off typical problems that arise when addressing an 
audience of teachers. But be carefuMollow them all to 
perfection and you may become— the TEFLON 
SPEAKER! 



Prepare Your Head 

1 . Anive early and oring all materials with you. Allow 
time to set up so you won't be breathless. 

2. Smile. 

3. Try to find out about your audience a week ahead 
of time. 

4. Bring chalk, overhead pens, paper, pens. 

5. Be willing to omit ideas ♦hat are not working or you 
feel wont be accepted by the group. 

6. Rgure out parts of presentation to omit if promised 
time is not available. 

7. Don't accept an impossis^'e assignment— Friday 
3 PM before a ten day vacaiion, mandator/ atten- 
dance all subjects, all levels, no supervisors 
present. 

8. Rnd out when given assignment whether atten- 
dance is voluntary, mandatory, or part of a course 
they've chosen to take. 



1. 



Handouts— the Great Distraction 

Make your handouts high-quality duplication; put 
your name on each page. 

2. Only handouts audience must use during 
presentation should be given out during your talk. 
Keep others until the end. 

3. Have extra copies— for absentees, visitors, etc. 

4. Relieve audience of heavy notetaking by 
mentioning ihat book (address, quotation, etc.) is 
described in my handout." 

5. Don't hand out a sheet and then read it to 
your audience. 

6. Don't have too many handouts. Save something 
foryour next visiL 
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Writing 

1 . Give them writing tasks appropnate for adult 
writers— ihen help them adapt it to their 
own teaching situations. 

2. Get them writing almost immediately. 

3. Don't get them writing immediately. All presenters 
do that. Try something else for variety. 

4. Model the activity: write (and share) whenever 
they do. 

5. After involving the learners in an activity, do 
process the activity; make sense of it for them. 
It may not be obvious. 

Content 

1 . Provide worthwhile examples and test cases. 

2. Watch the clock— give break at time promised— 
eliminate material rather than mn overtime. 

3. Vary their activity every 10 minutes. 

4. Show genuine student samples, warts and all. 

5. Assunrw overhead has no projector bulb— have 
plan B. 

6. Leave audience with some idea they can use on 
Monday. 

7. Be ready with information about levels you 
do not teach. 

8. Explain (and provide on handout) sound theory for 
your points. 

9. Have clear displays, show books, provide 
bibliography. 

10. Don't try tc cover too much. It won't wort<. 

11. So much depends on a red wheelbarrow that is not 
overloaded. 

Prepare Their Heads 

1 . Reassure them that they'll get a break, and that 
you know what time you must finish. Then stick to 
it. Nothing you have to say is worth your running 
overtime. 

2. Know your audience, find out some of their needs 
and questions, and tell what you plan to cover. 

3. If you're a high school teacher, do something so 
the K-3 teachers feel you are there for them also. 

4. Be sure they know you're in t^i trenches. You 
might have been billed as an ^'expert" by those 
planning the in-service. 

5. If you promise to send follow-up information: 
Send it! 

Being Human 

1 . If it s a 6 PM presentation, you'd better look as di- 
sheveled as they do. 

2. Give yourself credibility with the audience ; let them 
know you are a person with a life of your own. 

3. Don*t be a;raid to admit your 7th period class 
whines, doesn't do the homework, ^nd subverts 
the response groups. 

4. Doni come on as someone who has gone on to 
bigger and better things as a textbook consultant 
or writing consultant. 

(Continued on next page) 
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5. Ask their help in evaluating whether your 
presenta^t^n was helpful to their level. 
Invite them to write d .wn what Ideas they 
believe they can or cannot use. Then work on 
that for next time. 

Handling Hostility 

1 . Doni take it personally if you are asked l iany 
questions— ^f!nd a way to postpone d cut them 
gracefully. 

2. Anticipate your audience's pr'orities and needs by 
asking for a show of hands, or for questtons they 
hope you'll answer today. 

3. Get as rm/ch prior knowledge of the group and its 
situation as you can so you can anticipate 
resistance. 

4. As a last resort, you can say: That's a hostile 
question; I'll pass over it." 

Some problems of giving presentations cannot be 
resolved. Anyone who has attended a Nattonal Council 
of I eachers of English conventton knows how the bag 
people anive. scoop up handouts, then crackle on to the 
next room with hardly aglance at the presenter(s). This 
is a fact of life for speakers. We can't take it personally 
if, in a smaller presentatton, there may be someone 
knitting. But before asking her to put down the needier 
and pick up a pen. a wise presenter will admire the wort^ 
or ask a thoughtful question about her technique. 

Bob McCann is a 1982 PAWP F^How and co-director of the 
Summer institute at Wesf Chester University. 



STAFF DEVELOPMENT 
& THE WRITING PROCESS 

byJackEeiis 

During the summer of 1985, Nan Ruth and I attended 
the four week summer institute of the Pennsylvania 
Writing Project a! West Chester. As English DepartnDent 
Chairperson and Reading Specialist at Indian Valley 
Junior High School, Nan was interested in the improve- 
ment of student perfonnance in writing, as well as the 
enhancement of teachers* instructional skills. These 
were my concems too, of course, but I ws also interested 
in discovering ways to help a'l the teachers district-wide 
become better teachers of writing. 

Nan and I learned much dunng those four weeks. We 
leamed about the writing process and process-centered 
writing. We also leamed much about ourselves, as 
write ? and as individuals. We leamed about sharing, 
caring, growing, changing, risking, adapting, and not a 
little about leading. Then, we took what we leamed back 
to our school district, to our teachers, and '^'ith our 
adminstrators' cooperation, we developed a scaff de- 
velompent program which we have been implementing 
ever since. 



Our program is based on the ideps and writings of 
n^any different people, from different fields of interest. 
We have taken a bit from Bruce Joyce and Beverly 
Showers and their work in staff developmont; from 
l3onak] Graves. Dan Kiri3y , Lucy Calkins, Jame. ivloffett, 
and a hosi cf others who have given us more insight into 
writing. And, Wb have taken direction from teachers, 
who have toM us wha\ liey need to know and what they 
would like to be abki to do. 

Speci;;ca;:y, our ^^^aff Develpment Program in Proc- 
ess-Centered Writing sz ofre ed on a release-time basis, 
once a nrx>nth for ""ight sessions. Each session : three 
hours tong w^th one break. We offer refreshmv^nts to 
teachers and a rather informal, supportive environment 
in which tc learn. In order to give them an opportunity to 
"get away from it air we hokl woricshop sessions in the 
community conference room of the bcal public library. 
Four different groups of te ^chers attend on the third 
Tuesday and Wednesday of the month; there are Tues- 
day AM and PM groups, and Wednesday AM and PM 
groups with approximately 12 to 15 teachers in each 
^roup. 

Each month's session is on a different topic, though 
there are certainly many overlapping topics that are 
covered. Nan and I have revised the topics for this yr»ir, 
though they remain similar to last year's; r^reover, we 
have changed the content of the activ^es for each topic. 
The eight workshop topics we have offered are: Over- 
view of the Writing Process; Class Management 
and Evaluation cf Student Writing,. Ye-writing end 
Drafting; Revision Strategies (2 sessions); Editing and 
Publishing Strategies; Writing Across the Cuniculum 
and the Reading/Writing connection; and Wrap-up and 
Sharing. 

Our approach in the workshops is based on certain 
beliefs: to be a teacher of writing one has to be a writer; 
teachers need to experience what they ask students to 
do. and nfx>deling is crucial for teaching process-cen- 
tered writing. Therefore, in ttie workshops teachers are 
involved with doing a great deal of writing therr^elves, 
and they practice all strategies that have been explained 
and modeled for them. 

So far, the staff development program seems to be 
successful. Evaluations turned in to us by teachers at 
ihe end of the first year were ovenvhelmingly positive; 
teachers indicated they felt that they were better teach- 
ers cf writing and, happily, they almost unanimousiv f^lt 
they were better writers themselve <s 

We know there are changes v;^ woukJ like to if.dke 
.^ext year, but we are very pleased with what has been 
accomplished. We invite anyone who would like j visit 
to give us a call and we will be happy t*^ acconfX)date. 
After all, one of the successes of the "Prr cess" is sharing 
with a neighbor, isn1 it? 

Jacl< Bells (PAWP '85) is Supervisor of Reading/ 
Communications Sidlls, Souderton Area School District, 
Souderton, PA. 
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REP, TAYLOR'S Pennsylvania State Repre- 
CONSTITUENTS sentative EBnor Z. Taylor rou- 
'.OTE YES tinely seeks input from her 

FOR PAWP constituents in the 156th Dis- 

trict by surveying them via a 
questionnaire. In a recent survey, she asked: 'WoukJ 
you support establishment of a program to be dubbed 
the "Pennsylvania Writing Project" to be basod at five In- 
stitutions of higher educatton across tho state? The 
ctDjective of the proposed program is to improve the 
writing skills of teachers, who in turn woukJ be able to 
improve the writing skills of elementary and secondary 
education students." 

Even without mention of any nonrenal cost, they 
approved with a vote of 932 (yes) to 447 (no). 



NYCWP 
CONFERENCE 



The Process of Doing 
Research will be the focus of 
the New York City Writing 
Project's Teacher-Researcher Conference on June 4, 
1988. The conference will feature three types of ses- 
sions: working groups, wortcbhops and reports on re- 
search. The site of the conference is Lehman College, 
CUNY Bronx, New )ri<. 



THE 

MACWORKSHOP 

COWPUTER 
CC vNECTION 



The NYU Expository Writing 
Program has been woridng 
with computers in the class 
room for the past three years 
and is now donating time to 
coordinate a BITNET Composition mailing list. The 
potential wouki then exist for students to share their 
writing with others through the BiTNET (3ITNET is an 
electronte computer comnnunteation networt^ connect- 
Ipq many colleges and universities). Anyone interested 
in participating or learning more about this shouki con- 
tact: NYU/Expr sitory Writii^ j Program, 269 Mercer St., 
2nd Ftoor. New Yori<, N.Y. 10003 



T & W OFFERS 
HANDBOOK OF 
POETIC FORMS 



The Teachers & Writers 
Collaborative has published 
a Handbook of Poetic Forms 
for high school students, col- 
lege undergraduates, classroom teachers and begin- 
ning writers. Edited by Ron PaJgett, the 230-page 
handtx)0k contains 74 entries by nineteen teaching 
poets on traditional and modem poetic forms. The 
handbook sells for $17.95 (hardback) and $10.95 
(papeifoack). Address orders or inquiries to: 
Teachers & Write' i Collaborative 
5 Union Square West 
New York, N.Y. 10003 
Tel. (212) 691-6590 
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H U M A N ET Huhia Net is an electrcf lic net- 

work to help scholars and pro- 
fessionals in the humanitites communicate with eacii 
other. The network began in 986 at North Caft)lina 
State University at Raleigh. Huma Net is particularly 
useful for: 

•co-authoring papers and books 
•doing electronic btbiliographic searches 
•getting up-to<late conference information 
•distritxjtinn newsletters 
•exchanging syllabi 
•sending electronic mail 

•participating in teleconferences and open foaim 
discussions of humanities-oriented issues 

For additional information write or call: 

David H. Covington, Executive Editor 
Huma Net 
Box 8101 

North Carolina State University 
Raleigh, N.C. 27695-8101 
Tel. (919) 737-3854 



DVRA Always aware of the connec- 

WORKSHOP tions between writing and 

reading, PAWP calls your at- 
tention to the Delaware Valley Reading Association's 
spring workshops. Benchmark School will be the siie of 
the workshops on April 14. For specifics contact Irene 
Gaskin, Benchmark School, 2'*87 N. Providence Rd., 
Media, PA 19063. 



RESOURCE If you are a young writer or a 

FOR YOUNG teacher of young writers you 

WRITERS v*!i find the publication, 

Youp gAuthors ^YAM). useful. 
Published six times a school year by the National Asso- 
ciation for Young Authors, this newspaper-style maga- 
zine has recently expanded. In addition to features such 
as creative writing contests, a book club, art, interna- 
tional exchange program, and incentives for publication, 
the YAM invites teachers to submit writing assignments 
for possible publications. The principal focus of this 
promising resource is 1o give young authors aiid artists 
a place to share their productions with a wide audience 
in their own age groups." For more information, write: 

Young Authors. 

Therapian, Inc. 

3015 Woodsdale Blvd., 

Lincoln, NE 68502-5053. 



MEh ♦ .:MACK New Dimensio ns In Writ- 

CON-ERENCE Ino: The Flr<it Merrimack 
uH VIDEOTAPE Conference i^n Compinsltiftn 
Instmction is avallabl9 for 
videotape rental. The four hours may be rertedlncfivldu- 
ally and are on 1/2" or 3/4" tape. Each one hour vide- 
otape has one of the following presenters: Janice Lauer. 
Gene Montague. Peter Elbow, or Oorwild Mun^y. For 
rental order details write to: Abert C. DeCicck) or 
Michael J. Rossi, Writing Center', Merrimack College. 
North Andover. iAA 01845. 



MAMl The Writing Teacher as Re- 

UNIVERSITY searcher will be the focus of 

CONFERENCi* the third Miami University 
Conference on the Teaching of 
Writing. Keynote speakers will be DonaMM. Mun^ayand 
Lucy McConntok Caikins. The confere^ice will be hekJ 
on October 21-23. 1988 at Miami University. Oxford. 
Ohio. 



ENGUSH 
JOURNAL 
CALL FOR 
MANUSCRIPTS 



Technology and the Teaching 
of Enghsh 

Deadline: June 1. 1988 



Metaphor and Cognition 
Deadline: July 1. 1988 



English in the Middle 
Deadline: August 1. 1988 



Writing Literary Fomis 
Deadline: Septerrberl, 1988 



Satire and iHumorfor 
Today's Student 
Deadline: October 1, 1988 



For more details contact: 
Gail Capakli 
or Lois Snyder, 
at the PAWP office 
Philip's :^:emorial Building. #210 
West Chester University 
Westchester. PA. 19383 
(215) 436-2297. 
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PAWP extends a warm welcome to its first full- 
tirrc secretary. IRENE SulTIS. Irene joined PAWP 
in January. 



We were saddened to learn of the death of 
BEVERLY KOHN. The PAWP. and the Fellows of the 
1985 Summer Institute in particular, remember Bev- 
erly for her warmth and for the enthusiasm and skill 
she brought to the teaching of reading and writing. 
She will be missed. 



BRUCE FISCHMAN. a 1984 Fellow, completed 
Lehigh University's requirements for the Ed.D. in 
Reading in December and received his degree in 
January. His dissertation was "The Effects of a Staff 
Development Program on K-4 Teacher Perceptions 
for Writing Instruction Stategieswith an Emphasis on 
Peer Coaching to Improve Student Writing." The pur- 
pose of the study was to determine the change in 
V ing instruction and students' writing during an 
ongoing staff development program for process-cen- 
tered writing. Bruce expects to publish some articles 
from the dissertation and has promised to send copies 
to PAWP. He is cun'ently teaching fourth grade, 
where his students are working towards publishing 
their own novels! 



I > On Saturday. April 23 Bob Weiss wil be at 

I Bloomsburg University giving the keynote address 

I on wilting across the curriculumto agroupof college 

I and secondary foreign language teachers. 



Bob Weiss has accepted an invitation from the 
Northeastern Pennsylvania Writing Council to pres- 
ent the keynote address at the Council's 1988 con- 
ference. The one-day meeting of teachers of writing 
from all levels of instruction, elementary to college, 
will be held on Tuesday. May 17. 1988. The confer- 
ence theme will be Teacher-to-Teacher: Creating a 
Professional Networti." Wiilam Rakauskas. Dan 
Fraustino and John Mclnemey of the English Depart- 
men\ at the University of Scranton are conference 
coordinators. 



Jolene A. Borgese. Co-Directorof PAWP has 
t?een temporarily reassigned from her teaching du- 
'Jes at East High School in the West Chester Area 
School District (WCASD) to Head Teacher for Lan- 
guage Arts for the WCASD. 
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FOLDING BACK THE CLASSROOM WALLS: 
TEACHER COLLABORATION 
VIA CR0SS*VISITATI0N 

by Robert Fecho 

Some of us are bom to teacher collaboration; others 
have it thrust upon 1^8. I fall into the latter category. At 
one point In nrty teaching career. I taught in an interior 
room that had no winctows. One of the walls, however, 
consisted of panels that folded accordion^style. turning 
two small rooms into one large room.. Due to an ill fit and 
the fact that sunli];;ht entered the adjoining room, this 
pass-through was often left partially open. The teacher 
next door and I spent a year peeking in, sharing ideas, 
contributing to discussions, steali^rj methods, and 
adnrJring rx)ntrasting styles. Thus I was introduced to 
teacher collaboration. 

Up to that moment, I had never seriously considered 
the effects of spending six hours a day teaching in a 
solitary classroom. It was expected of me. It was what 
I l<new. I even prided myself on how I kept my little comer 
of the world neat and tidy. I was the long distance 
teacher. I knew the loneliness and accepted it, as did a 
majority of my colleagues. 

Butthe teaching profession, like all things worthwhile. 
Is in constant flux. To its ben?tf\\, teaching is seeing a 
movement afoot that dares suggest that teachers might 
have something to say to each other, that educators 
given time to cfiscuss professional matters will actually 
discuss professional matters, that a staff in one school 
can leam volumes from the starf of asecond school and, 
of course, retum the favor. 

As teacher-consultant for PhilWP (the Philadelphia 
Writing. Project), I am involved in this fclcJing buCk of 
classroom walls cross-visitaiton. On a regular basis, 
I meet with volunteering teachers from schools in my 
sub-district and discuss writir: instruction. At the start 
of this school year, I set out not to do research on 
collaboration but to leam !iow to be as effective in 
collaboration with other teachers as I am in collaboration 
with my students, i took notes, kept a journal, listened 
hard, and thought tong. I am toW this is research. 
Accepting the premise that it is indeed research, I will 
share some of what I am learning about one-on-one 
collaboration, at least as it appiies to my own case. I will 
also speak of what I need to find out, for as research in 
progress, the questions created are as important as the 
answers discovered. 

Topping the list of what IVe learned is the idea that 
tdacher collaboration is kinetic in nature. To enter into 
a collaboration is to enter into an everchanging, situa- 
tional state that benefits from its own flux. Once a 
collaboration is er'ablished, change will occur in the 
status of the collaborators and they must remain recep- 
tive to uie change. 

Here is an example to illustrate the point. I began a 
collaboration with a science teacher at my high school. 
Coming nev/ to teaching from an earlier career, she .vas 
kx)klng for ways to break the mathematical monotony of 
O ^stry. I, on the other hand, was in search of a 
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science ieacher willing to use wore writing in the class- 
room. We agreed to cr;llaborate. 

The dynamics of our initial meetings were based on a 
giver-receiver relationship; I was offering instructional 
suggescionsthat 3he woukl implement. The relationship 
was further complicated by my years of experience as 
opposed to her lack of the same. When I first visited her 
classroom, it was difficult to sheathe observer/observed 
ideling. A note in my joumal alludes to her nervousness 
with my being there. This thread was carried later into 
tho year in seemingly harmless, yet telling remart(s. "I 
d^^n't have any writing to show you yet," she said one day 
as we passed in the hall, '^at do you want to see me 
do?" was her question when I offered to sit in on a class. 
Is this what you want?" she asked, handing me writing 
samples. 

Clearly, our roles in the collaboration were unequal. 
In many ways, the sdence teacher reacted in the same 
way my students do in September. Accustomed to 
wortcing only for assignment and not forthemselves, my 
students t>egin the year by harjding in wort< accompa- 
nied by "Is this what you want?" As we collaborate on 
writing and other projects, the student comment often 
changes to 1 have something I want to show you." 
Submission becomes sharing. 

The same can be said of teacher collaboration. The 
science teacher tried some writing. S!ie openly dis- 
cussed successes and failures. One day, she showed 
up at my door, with a pile of papers. "I was desperate," 
she said, "so I toM my students to write me a letter 
explaining what they've leamed about chemstry this 
year." She and I had never discussed this use of writing. 
She had a problem; she addressed it through composi- 
tion. Hersharingwith mewason her own initiative rather 
than at my request. I ended up reading a pile of inter- 
esting, honest letters and picking up a new writing 
strategy to use and share. 

In addition, our relationship had shifted. She was now 
giving back. Our stance was less giverto taker and more 
colleague to colleague. This change is imponant to the 
collaboration because without it, we woukJ have had 
little reasv. .0 continue. What we have now astablished 
is open groudwortc for future collaboration, one in which 
I might bring scientific the^^ry into the English classroom. 
Whatever the case, a sound collaborative effort is one 
that allows room for growth and consequent change. 

A second idea making itself known is that collabora- 
tion improves over time, or to say it another way, a 
collaboration, if kept active, will h^^nefit frc. . passage 
of time. This is already apparent froiT^ \^,e situation 
described earlier, but I will add a second example, 
mainly because this second collat)oration is less suc- 
cessful than the first, yet still manages to benefit from 
repeated meetings over a period of several months. 

I was asked to wori< with a special education teacher 
at an adjacent junior high school. As I walked into her 
room on my intitial visit, she blindsic^ed me with "I'll let 
you know right off the bat that I had nriy arm twisted '0 get 
into this program." Weil, I stayed anyway, watched her 

(Continued on next page) 
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teach, listened to the ccnlent of her classroom. When 
we talked about what we could set up, her initial con- 
cerns were focuser* on specific plans. Trr doing a 
science unit on the tx>dy," she said. "What good writing 
lessons would you have?" After I outlined what she 
might obseive in my classroom, she expressed doubt 
regarding the usefulness of the venture. 'After all," was 
her response, "you don't teach special ed." 

A standarized test and a snow day washed out two 
attempts at her visiting my room. Bringing her and 
another teachsr in for a half-day each was nixed be- 
cause of the upheaval it might cause in the classrooms. 
A growing wony seemed to be emerging-how could a 
sub handle her special ed students. Despite the delays, 
I kept in touch via mall and phone, assuring her of the 
competence of the person who wouW replace her and 
encouraging her regarding the value of obsenring the 
uses of writing in my classroom. 

The &picial ed teacher firally ceme to my school. 
After the first students left, she said, "I see how I can use 
that idea in my class. My students couW write about a 
significant event in their lives." As the day wen! on, she 
jotted more ideas on to her pad. Still concerned about 
her class, she ran back to her school for a period. She 
returned, amazed at how well her pupils were respond- 
ing to the sub. By the end of the day, she agreed to visit 
a special ed teacher who I know uses a good deal of 
writing v'^h his students. 

The p sage of time and the repetitiveness of meet- 
ing worii in favor of collaborations. When a; nrsi, four 
scheduled meetings with any one teacher seemed an 
eternity to fill, I now find h:yself cursing the calendar and 
its lack of days. The teacher I just toW you about isnl 
totally sow on our ooilaboration, but her attitude has 
changed and her mind has opened. It is a start. 

These first two exanples lead into a third concept 
which seems to be tme, at least in my situation. Collabo- 
ration with teachers at my school appears to be easier 
than collaboration with teachers in other schools, par- 
ticularly in the initial phases of collaboration, but also 
througout the process. Access and familiarity are 
ererging as the keys to the difference. 

At my school, the access ana familiarity lead to 
spontaneity. The science teacher can show up with her 
spur of the moment assignment. Another English 
teacher can spear me in the hall, discuss writing motiva- 
tion, and set up a series of meetings to try out some 
ideas. I can approach a department head and wori< out 
a way to share writing-to-leam ideas with his depart- 
ment. The thrust is already in place. An air of "We are 
all in this together" exists. 

All of the above is not necessarily so Wnen collabora- 
tion goes beyond the school. The person coming in may 
be a teacher, but he isnl a teacher at that school, so he 
is stuck in the door for a while, partly in, partly out. This 
was made very evident when I visited an eighth grade 
teacher at a middle school. In the cafeteria, I offered to 
meet with other eighth grade teachers in a group. Their 
reply was cordial, but saU impUcitly, "You wort< with the 
^ oneteacheryou came to wort< with. She'll process what 
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you have to offer and well take her version." 

Although trust can be earned, spontaneity cannot be 
planned, the two terms being mutually exclusive. At my 
home school, char'^e meetir can occur, popping in 
becomes welcome, sudden thoughts can be acted on. 
When streets and traffic separate teachers rather than 
walls an. I hallways, these occun-ences become difficult, 
if not impossible. The collaboration hinges more on 
mutual schedule than on mutual need, the collaborators 
meet because they have scheduled a meeting and not 
because a need suddenly exists. This i s not to inripty that 
these planned meetings are bad. They are just different. 

What I have learned about collaboration— That it is 
kinetic in nature, that it prospers from time and repeated 
use, and that it set is to ftourish best within one school 
than t)etween schools — has gone altong way toward 
answering questions that were in m'Td as the year 
started. But these and many other concerns stiH exist. 
I could go well beyond my allotted time listing them. Ill 
consider only the most pressing. 

First of all, since all relationships pass through 
stages, what then are the stages of collaboration? 
These stages would tie into evaluation. When is a 
collar ation benefi':ial? When is one best laid to rest? 
What standards can be used for evaluation? 

The next question rises from the nature of my own 
situation. Do collaborations work best when they gro.v 
from fert and shared need, or can collaborations be 
artifidaily imposed? 

Collaboratton has a snowball effect — once you start 
one, you tend to gather others. What are the effects 
positive and negative of this increased wori<k)ad? 

Rnally, yet importantly, what is the effect collabora- 
tion plays upon teacher nfx)rale? Specifically, is a sense 
of camaraderie devetoped through collaboration? 

I ask that we gather and share these ideas... only 
good can come of the effort. I hope that, as ideas on 
teacher collaboration spread, all classrooms will have 
walls that fokl back. 

Robert FechL is a teacher at Simon Grati High 
School in Philade'phia and a Teacher-Consultant with 
the Philadelphia Writing Project. 

This article is reprintea with the permission of the 
Philadelphia Writing Project. 
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Just a Reminder 




Don't Forget to Register 






for the 




May Conference 


Brochures are forthcoming 
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PAWP CALENDAR 


When 


What 


Where 


April 20. 1988 


HAWP Second All-Day Conference 


WCU 


May 15, 1988 


1988 PAWP Fello vs Luncheons 


WCU 


May 20-21. 1988 


FmWP Regional Conference 
with Heinemann Authors 


WCU 


May 22-24. 1988 


Retreat for NWP Mid Atlantic Sites 


Ocean City, MD 


June 22. 1988 


Summer Programs oegin 


WCU 


June 27, 1988 


Summer Institutes begin 


WCU 



THE YOUTH WRITING PROJECT 

Open to students in grades 1-12 
July 11-22, 1988 1:00-4:00 PM 



General Session: 

• Experience the writing process 

• Wori( In writing groups 

• Wori< with noted Pennsylvania writers 

• A final-day Young Author's Conference 
and publication 

• $120 tuition plus non-refundable 
$10 registration fee 



All-Computer Session: 

• Write exclusively on the IBM-PC 

• Same activities as General Session 

• $150 tuition plus non-refundable 
$10 registration fee 

Brochures will be available in April. 
Registration begins in April 
and closes in Juno. 
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INSIDE THE PAWP SUMMER INSTITUTE 

by Sally Maust 

As a 1986 PAWP Fellow, I read many authoritative 
books ana articles ijout the teaching of writing in the 
Summer Institute. Through numerous Institute presenta- 
tions, i got firsthand experience writing in ways suggested 
by these authorities. Also, I had the opportunity to make my 
own presentation using a workshop approach in teaching 
writing. Because of these Institute experiences, I returned 
to my own teaching in th^ fall armed with better ways to 
implement a workshop approach in my own teaching of 
wriiing. Knowing the positive impact of the Institute to 
improve my own approach to the teaching of writing, I 
decided in 1987 to do research following several other 
PAWP Fellows through their Institute in an attempt to think 
through a clear answer to the question, "What happens to 
a teacher in the PAWP Summer Institute at West Chester 
University?" 

From my own experience and what I hao seen of 
other teachers during my Institute, i knew that being a 
Fellow affected tear'^ers in many ways. I formulated three 
essential categories to explore as part of my question: 
Individual as teacher, as participant, arnJ.'^s writer. I wanted 
to know what writing theories each teacher had grasned 
and perhaps would try to adopt in his or her teach ng. What 
kleas for using writing workshops in teaching had affected 
each most and what did each plan to do as a result in his or 
her teaching. Looking at the individual as a participant in 
the Institute, I hoped to find out personal reactions to the 
stiff requirements of the Institute and how each worked to 
completethose requirements. At the sametime, I hopedto 
note any personal growtn or broadening of experiences as 
the Institute progressed. Finally, focusing on the individual 
as writer, I wanted to see how individuals progressed as 
theytried different writing workshop approaches presented 
by others or If any new avenues openad up to them as 
writers. 

I planned to gathor information mainly through tape- 
recorded personal inten/iews with the individuals at the 
beginning, during and at the end O) the Institute. To 
complement my interviews, I would observe my subjects 
during morning free-w^ites and sharing times, in their own 
^ (Continued on Page 11) 
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FROM THE DIRECTOR 

Some time last summer I met with 
Jolene Borgese, the PAWP Co-Direc- 
tor, and several of our summer staff to 
assess the success of our vartous invi- 
tational and open programs for teach- 
ers. That meeting was ihe beginning of 
our planning for 1988. Readers in 
general will not be especially concemed with the adminis- 
trative planning for PAWP's conrprehensive summer pro- 
grams, but the two hundred and fifty plus PAWP Fellows 
who read this newsletter might smile a bit when they see 
how hard we have to work before a summer institute. 

A month before each institute there is a 3-hour lunc.^ - 
eon meeting held on a Saturday or a Sunday. Here the 
PAWP institute staff bring together all the institutr partici- 
pants and have them meet with participants from previous 
years. This year on May 15 we hosted 40 invited Fellows 
at the Exton Corporate Center and briefed them on the 
reading and writing expected of them. 

Before that, we had reviewed and revised the PAWP 
reading list, developed a daily calendar for the 5-week 
institute, arranged the participants into response groups, 
invited guest consultants, and plotted each day's activities. 
This planning was preceded by the interviews we con- 
ducted to meet and select each potential Fellow. 

Many pre-institute hours are spent by PAWP staff each 
year, so that the institutes run smoothiy and well toward 
their desired objec^Jves. Similar advance preparation is 
needed for the open programs-the strategies and com- 
puter courses and all the 1 -credit workshops. 

I guess that the point of this introduction is now clear: 
we work ourselves hard to create learning opportunities, 
and we are pleased that you come to learn with us. 



in this issue.,. 

The evolution of a 
Writing Project 
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WE GATHER TOGETHER... 



Unlike fiscal years or new years or school years, we 
seem to count our writing project years from May to May. 
Appropriately and logically we start off anew as a National 
Writing Project site by Inviting our new Summer Institute 
Fellows to a luncheon meeting. Getting acquainted, shar- 
ing information, ordonng books, and generally being wel- 
comed into our community of writing teachers is the order 
of the day> 

This year our luncheon wa3 held on May 15 at the West 
Chester Untversity-Exlon Corporate Center in Whiteland 
Business Park, Exton. The Pennsylvania Writing Project 
staff and teacher-consuttants from previous Summer insti- 
tutes greeted new Fellows of not one but two 1988 Insti- 
tutes, one at the Exton facility and the other at the Bucks 
County Comnrujnity College. 

On that day in May we welcomed these forty-two 
special teachers into our r-^nks: 

1988 Fellows- 



Lrana U. Aul 


Central Bucks 


Pat Carney-Dalton 


Quakertown 


Mary Lu Oelaney 


Pennridge 


Susan Field 


Bensalem 


Deborah M. Gable 


Pennsbury 


Sheryl Geller-Verb 


Council Rock 


Phyllis Girard 


Bucks Co. lU 


Barbara Heisler 


Bristol Township 


Charyl Kern- Hills 


Council Rock 


Janet R. Kelly 


Central Bucks 


Karen Nina Klingerman 


Bensalem 


Carol Meinhardt 


Allentown 


Hildegard McGeehan 


Council Rock 


Rosemarie G. Montgomery Central Bucks 


Isabel A. Stefanisko 


Cheltenham Township 


Dolores I. Stehle 


Lower K'arion 


Shan Stem 


Central Bucks 


John H. Strauss 


Bucks County 




Community College 


1988 Fellowfi-Exton ln<itltiito 


Valerie J. Beimfohr 


Oxford 


Lorraino T. Bower 


RoseTree/Media 


Holly J. Clark 


Rose Tree/Media 


Beth T. Cox 


Chichester 


James M. DeRose 


Wallingford'Sv ^arthmore 


Karen H. Dobson 


Spring Ford Area 


Barbara S. Fischer 


Penn-Deico 


Linda K. Gessey 


Oxford 


Barbara Gibbons 


Downingtown 


Meryl E. Goldberg 


Upper Darby 


Richard F. Joseph 


Community School, 




Ardmore 


Mary Lou Kuhns 


West Chester University 


Dona Lerew 


Ridley 


Joy P. McClure 


West Chester Area 


Florence Pollock 


West Chester Area 
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Anita Rauch 
Janet A. Ridgley 
Donna Rubincam 
Peggy June Schultz 
John Tarves 
Wendy S. Towie 
Margaret K. Wa'es 
Gail White 
Gloria Williams 



Springfield 
Southeast Deico 
Ridley 

Tower Hill (DE) 
Chichester 

Wallingford-Swarthmore 
Penn-Deico 
Penn Manor 
Chichester 



j!^OfW '2?£E 'E'DlTOfH^. . . 

As our first year editorship of the PAWP newsletter 
draws to a close, we naturally find ourselves re-as- 
sessing not only the impact of the newsletter but its 
purpose as well— ^o link together all teachers of writ- 
ing." This whole idea of "linking together has been one 
of our major concerns this year— one that we quiti 
frankly find difficult to a^'X)mplish and almost impos- 
sible to measure. 

When we attended the National Writing Project 
Regional Directors* Retreat In May, we found, that we 
were not atone in our frustration. All of the mid-Atlantic 
sites represented expressed similar concerns ab(3ut 
linking together the projects, the programs and the 
people. The buzz word is CONTINUI FY. 

We believe that this notion of continuity— enhancing, 
nurturing, ccntinuing our personal and professional 
development as educators— is so important that we 
have selected it as our theme for this issue. We 
examine PAWPs own continuity in relationship to the 
National Writing Project and our own programs and 
people. We also hope you enjoy Sally Maust's exten- 
sive research article Inside the Summer InRHrutft as 
well as a look at the Summer of '88. 

Thank you to those of you who have expressed your 
encouragement and given your support. Specialthanks 
to Bob Weissforallowingusthefreedomto experiment 
withboththe style andthe substance of the Newsletter . 
Remember— this newsletter is a primary vehicle for 
CONTINUITY. We look forward to hearing from you. 



Gail Capaldi and Lois Snyder 
Co-Editors 



THE EVOLUTION OF A WRITING PROJECT: WHERE DOES PAWP FIT IN? 

by Gail Capaldi 



In a recent English Journal f April 1 988) essay: "Teacher 
Devetopment and the Revolution in Teaching," Sheridan 
Blau lauds the professic>nal development model of the 
National Writing Project as one that has been a seminal 
influence in redefining our conceptualization of inservice 
programming over the past ten to fifteen years. 

He credits much of the success of the Nattonal Writing 
Project to James Gray (Gray laid out the initial set of 
principles and practices for the Bay Area Writing Project at 
the University of Califomia in Beri<eley), Gray's vision was 
grounded in two "distinctly American impulses that con- 
tinue to characterize Gra/s intellectual leao?rsh^p--6gali* 
tarianism and pragmatism." 

According to Blau: Gray's egalitarianism is reflected in 
his longstanding mistrust of the traditional sources of 
authority in insen^ice teacher education '♦hat is, university 
professors and researchers). His pragmatism is reflected 
in his mistrust of theory and his contrasting trust in the 
authority of experience— the daily and long ternri classroom 
experience of good teachers as well as the experiences of 
writing writers (p. 30). 

That the National Writing Project has been so success- 
ful comes as no surprise to many of us who have been 
connected with a Writing Project at either the national or 
local level. Articles that give such well-deserved praise \o 
both the Projects and/or the people of the Projects are 
always welcomed, but Sheridan Blau goes beyond the 
mere heaping of accolades upon the Writing Project. He 
takes a critical look at the evoluti^ ^ and the impact of the 
Nattonal Writing Project, describing the stages that many of 
the directors of more mature writing project sites have 
observed in both the progrc ms and people of the particular 
site— stages that he feels a e almost inevitable "as if they 
are analogous to evolutionary or child development stages^ 
and can be counted upon to be recapitulated in the history 
of every new site." 

Blau envisions three stages: "Show and Tell," "Show 
and Tell Why," and "Teacher Researcher." In "Show and 
Tell," the emphasis in summer institutes and foiiow-up 
programs is one of having ''experienced and successful 
teachers showing eac^ other what they do and then telling 
how they came to di it." The emphasis is on fostering 
fluency and developing communities of writers both within 
the project and in particular teachers' classrooms. The 
''ripi.^le effect" seems to be the modus operandi for any kind 
o! writing reform. Teacher-consultants in insen^ice train 
.olleagues who in turn share their knowledge. 

As the Writing Project becomes more sophisticated, 
''Show and Tell" becomes "Show and Tell Why." "Project 
presentations, therefore, increasingly become demonstra- 
tions of 'principled practices'. *vit!i f^nough emphasis on 
theory to encourage resourceful teachers to generate 
instructional activities modified for their own classes, yet 
consistent with the principles demonstrated in the inservice 
w> Jation." 
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In this second stage there is much more emphasis on 
teachers as writers, encouraging vartous kinds of writing, 
e.g., newsletters and Project anthologies, in the hope that 
a teacher is ready to become not merely a consumer of 
knowledge about teaching, but a contributor to it." 

Blau finds the third stage, "Teacher Researcher," asan 
almost natural outgrowth of the experiences of both the 
teachers and the project sites in the two previous stages. 
As teachers become more and tnore experienced, many 
become more reflective about theirteaching, both in theory 
as well as methodotogy: The role of teacher-researcher 
appears to be a logical third stage in a sequence of profes- 
sional activities that begins with a focus on classroom 
practices, nnoves to a focus on practice in the context of 
principles, and ends up by reflecting and speculating on 
practices and principles in ways that challenge theory and 
suggest new hypotheses (p. 34). 

Blau's evolutionary stages of Writing Project sites are 
of particular i nterest to PAWP as they provide both a f rame- 
wort< within which we can gauge our past as well as a 
springboard for our future. One cannot read the Blau essay 
without wondering where we fit in bolh as a Project and as 
individuals. As individuals, people involved with the Project 
might find themselves in any of the thre^^ stages. As a 
Project, we think that we are kx^ated somewhere in stage 
two. In addition to having had the ripp!c effect introduce so 
many of our colleagues in the Pennsylvania erea to the best 
in composttton theory and practice, we now are "attempting 
to build and sustain an ongoing collegial community of 
teachers dedicated to their own continuing, mutual, 
intellectual nourishment and professional growth as 
teachers, writers, ano colleagues." 

In the pages that follow is evidence to support our 
perceptions as we look at PAWP in relation to the National 
Writing Project, its programs and its people. 




PAWP and PhilWP Fellows take a moment to relax from their 
busy r^hedule at the M'd-Atlanik: Sites of the NWP Director's 
Retreat From left to right: Top Row: L SI Capaldi, Bob 
McCann; Bottom Row: Judy Sussholtz, Lois Snyder, Barbara 
Bennon, and Bob Weiss, Regional Director. 



Continuity. . . tiie Project, 



The Project. . . 

by Lois Snyder 

The Natbnal Writing Project (NWP) is now in use by 
168 NWP sites in 48 states and 5 foreign countries. To 
ensure continuity various sites gather throughout the year 
at local, regional and national conferences, conventions 
and retreats. The PAWP is proud of Director Bob Weiss 
who is the Regional Director of the Mid-Atlantic sites. 

This past spring Bob Weiss invited staff members to 
join him in Ocean City, Maryland at the Mid- Atlantic S 'fes of 
'he Natbnal Writing Project Directors ' Retreat, Joinirj Bob 
w Summer Institute directors GailCapaldi, Lois Snyder, 
and Bob McCann. The retreat was held at the Francis Scott 
Key Motel front May 22 through 24. Thirty-nine directors 
and staff members from eight sites were represented, 

Jan Currence (MWP) a resident of Ocean City, Mary- 
land, gracioucly toe ' charge of many of the social details of 
the retreat. Especially memorable was a marvetous crab 
and shrimp dinner at Waterman S Seafood Restaurant. 

The busy agenda included a planning meeting and six 
workshops of which several were full group sessions and 
several were special interest group sessions. 

The foliowiiig excerpts are highlights from five of the 
summary reports. 

SITE REPORTS 

Bernadette Glaze (NVWP), Facilitator 
Sharon Miller (MWP), Recorder 



inservice conference, and a large bi-annual conference. 
Funding is good this year because of corporate grants 
offered for special programming in the Baltimore area. The 
newest program is the Technical Writing Project which 
works with business writing. The second site at Washing- 
ton College on the Eastern Shore is progressing we!!. 
Problems include continuing involvement. 

WEST VIRGINIA WRITING PROJECT 

Fran Simone, Director 
Attending - Fran Simone, Rosanna Rv . ^er 

WVP maintains the three operational sites. Aprevious 
grant from the state department of education allowed a 
significant network to develop through a statewide newslet- 
ter, a revision retreat, a state workshop, two county work- 
shops (research and cubing/jigsawing), writing-to-learn 
training , and special training for teachers in a new high-tech 
high school. However, the network is currently disintegrat- 
ing because state financial problems have cut into the 
funding . Inservice programs continue to be offered, and the 
project is co-sponsoring events with other groups, for 
example, the English Language Arts Conference and the 
Young Writer's Day Ceremony. 

PENNSYLVANIA AREA WRITING PROJECT 

Bob Weiss, Director 
Jolene Borgese, Co-Director 
Attending - Bob Weiss, Lois Snyder, Gail Capaldi, Bob 
McCann 



WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA WRITING PROJECT 

Nick Coles, Director 
Attending - Linda Jordan, Mimi Botkin, Betty Zierden, 
Georgeann Rettberg, Nick Coles, Dc "othy Washington, 
Mary Ann Davis 

The WPWP is acollaboration between the Unive rsity of 
Pittsburgh andthe public school system. This year a Young 
Writer's Institute will be initiated. The WP holds after- 
school meetings every x weeks 'r^ the college club. These 
meetings, which have been very successful ^nd well at- 
tended, ir \olve a blending of outside and inside speakers 
about projects and activities. On-going problems include 
funding and continuing involvement. 

MARYLAND WRITING PROJECT 

Keith Martin, Director 

Attending - Doris Valliant, Jan Currence, Keith Martin, 
Maggie Madden, Carolyn Hill, Jack Forestell, Elyse Eklman- 
Aadahl, Elizabeth Fanto. Sharon Miller 

Permanent programs forthe MWP iti^lude the summer 
institute for teachers, young writer's workshop, teacher 
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PAWP maintains three institutes at two sites, one being 
an advanced institute on creative writing. They also have 
an expanded youth institute. The project offers an average 
of 12 inservices a year, as well as 6 to 7 one credit 
workshops. 

They are producing a newly formatted newsletter. 
Funding is a concern; legislation is pending which may be 
helpful in this area. Conferences have been a strength; 
however, attendance was very low this year. The project 
employs a fulMime secretan/ and is currently advertising 
for a part-time associate director with a part-time teaching 
schedule. 

PHILADELP'IIA WRITING PROJECT 

Susan Lytle, Director 
Attending - Judith Sussholtz. Barbara Bennon 

This is still a new project with only two summer insti- 
tutes held to date. However, an advanced institute was 
held last year and will be offered again this year. The 
advanced group wil! design tueir own course of study. 
Funding so far has been good with PATHS (Philadelphia 

So 



the Programs, the People 



Alliance for the Teaching of Humanities in Schools) sup- 
port. PATHS funded an institute for writing across ♦* 
cunlculum. The University of Pennsylvania supports t»y 
offering office and clerica! services. The public school 
system supplies su pport f rem teachers from throughout the 
city to enable teachers to work with t-c's !n t^am situations. 

CAPITOL AREA WRITING PROJECT 

Don Wolff, Director 
Attending - Linda Martin, Don Wolff, Pat O'Brien 

This project was new last year and this year's applica- 
tions are very slo\ f. Even though the mailing went out late, 
there is concem for the future of the project. Insen^ice 
programs have reached about 300 people. There is a real 
need for recruitTient and the development of continuing 
programs. Some t-c's are going independent, offerirg 
sen/ices without going through the WP. There has bein 
some interest in a youth writing project, and the group is 
looking forward to reversing certain trends and revitalizing 
the project. 

NATIONAL CAPITAL AREA WRITING PROJECT 

Rosemary Gates, Director 
Attending - Virginia Newsome, Sharon Austin, Kathy 
Jenkins, Fran Etner, Rosemary Gates 

Since D. C. withdrew support, the project is located at 
the University of Maryland tenrporarily for office and insti- 
tute space. The city pulled out because they had a cbre of 
t-c's they could use to train teachers. A lot of insen^ice is 
going on, but not through the wrriing project-4he state's 
department of education has iDorrowed" t-c*$» for an as- 
sessment program, workshops without t-c's are being held. 
Since NCAWP no longer seems to sen/e the city, Maryland 
counties are the primary taget; NVWP serves the Virginia 
counties. In spite of this, an advanced institute is offered, 
and applicationsforthesummerinstitutes are good. There 
a good cross-section of grades and contents covered. 

NORTHERN VIRGINIA WRITING PROJECT 

Don Gallehr, Director 
Attending - Jean Edwards, Dave Argogast, Orlean 
Anderson, Don Gallehr, Bernadette Glaze, Carol Moore, 
Saranne Olzer 

Insen^ice programs are strong for NVWP, even though 
some t-c's are being asked to operate independently here 
as in other projects. The project has expanded more into 
the southern counties. The Conference lO*^ Language and 
Learning was qutie successful with both AM and PM 
concurrent pi'esentations. It drew over 200 teachers, 
O isors, and principals wHh a broad range of K-12 and 
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content. The "ripple effect" is working. The project is 
planning another young writer's workshop this summer, 
and feels on-going success in the areas of language and 
learning, writing and meditation, public policy, business 
and technical writing, and its kx:al retreat. 

SUMMER INSTITUTE REPORT, CONTINUITY AND 
PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT REPORT, NETWORKING 
REPORT, AND EVALUATION REPORT 

Lively discussion resulted in the exchange of informa- 
tion and ideas at other sessions. In a sesston on Summer 
Institutes (Bob McCann [PAWPJ, recorder) - a number of 
common concerns were expressed. AnfK)ngthemwerethe 
issues of training teacher-consultants, assigned reading, 
and responding to writing. 

In a session dealing with the important issues of 
"Continuity" and "Program Development" (Fran Simone 
[VVVV/P], recorder) the importance of continuing involve- 
ment in the Projects after participation in an Institute was 
discussed at length and seemed to be consklered a critical 
issue. 

Interesting and exciting new ideas in "Program Devel- 
opment" were shared such as a Memoir Project, invotv e- 
ment in EkJerhostel, retreats, public programs, oral history 
projects, and conferences. 

The v/hole group session on "Evaluation" (Nicic Coles 
[WPWP], recvfXjer) proved to be quite lively and resulted in 
the sharing of numerous ideas. The focus of this session 
was on evalutation of the effectiveness of writing project 
programs, both for teachers involved in them and for 
students taught by those teachers. 

Elyse Eidman-Aadahl, Bob Weiss, Don Gallehr, and 
Orlean Anderson agreed to work on various aspects of 
evaluation such as guider instruments, and bibliographies. 

Another session worth noting was on the topic of 
"Networking" (Barbara Bennon [PhilWP], recorder). Inter- 
estwasexpressedin cooperative exhange of t-c's, confer- 
ences, and Summer Institute exchange projects. Several 
projects have plans already unden^^ay. Such networking 
would promote the sharing of expertise as well as expand 
our community of writers. 

Those vy. 0 attended this retreat felt it was a valuable 
experience. Bob McCann (PAWP) wrote his impressions: 
"As tatsted and successful project site leaders, we can 
become complacent. To attend a retreat such as the one 
in Ocean City helps one understand that there are other 
ways of 'doing' the project. Surely we all follow a basic 
model, but visiting with other site leaders we learn that 
others have creative solutions to what we may consider on- 
going problems. They have expanded in ways that never 
occurred to us. Some have problems that won1 occur in a 
suburban project. I'm impressed with the respect people 
have for each other because of their leadership roles." 
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The Programs. . . 

by Gail Capaldi 

An obvious indicator of the growth of the Pennsylvania 
Writing Project Is its continuing expansion into additional 
school districts to include a burgeoning community of 
educators dedicated to the improvement of writing instruc- 
tion. PAWP ref.t^cts growth in other arenas as well: the 
most noteworthy of which is the ever-increasing number 
and variety of its programs. 

In addition to the inservice and follow-up school-year 
staff development programs, PAWP has wowed in the 
direction of conducting many rDore ongoing programs that 
can sustain and altow for the kind of continuing and profes- 
sional growth necessary to the development of a writing 
project. 

This has nrv>c! successfully occurred within the Strate- 
gies for Teaching vVriting course. NWP program philoso- 
phy states that any program offered to teachers should be 
made up of a series of sessions, have coherence and 
variety, off^r collaboration, and be voluntary for partici- 
pants. 

The strategies coui'se meets such conditions and 
according to Bob Weiss: "It is always a series of at least ten 
sessions. Coherence is provided by the coordinator (a 
PAWP Fellow), variety by the presenters, and collaboration 
by the interrelatedness of coordinator, presenters and 
participants. Variety is also inherent in our rejection of the 
idea that any single approach to writing instruction is the 
''corr ct approach"— and thib lack of party line means also 
that Ihe writing process" or the Ihe process approach" is 
not our only set of presentations or even represents the 
whole of writing instruction. 

Strategiescourseswere offered in Noriharrpton, Upper 
Darby, Bensalem, Bucks County, Cheltenham, West 
Chester, SpringfiekJ, Pennsbury, and Wissahickon over 
the past school year, r ' jn^icantly expanding the purview of 
the Pennsylvania Writing Project. 

Avarietyof courses and wori<shopsdealingwith almost 
every aspect of writing including Computers and Writing, 
Strategies for Teaching Writing, Holistic Assessment, 
Writers Workshop, Teaching Poetry, Writing in the Content 
Areas, and Administering Writing Programs was offered 
this jumr<ier along with the Youth Writing Project open to 
students in grades 1-12. In additionto the Summer Institute 
and an Advanced Institute in Teaching Creative Writing at 
West Chester's Extor: Campus, PAWP, for the first time, 
offered a concurrent Summer Institute in Central Bucks 
County at the Bucks County Community College. 

Another dimension of program development that has 
generated a tot of excitement has been in the organization 
of protessional conferences. This past year PAWP, sup- 
ported by agrantf romthe National Endowment for the Arts, 
hosted ''A Conference forTeachers and Writers" on March 
11 and 12. The conference introducedteachers at all levels 
to short wori<shops conducted by practicing poets and 
writers of short stories, science fictton, and personal es- 

O 5. 
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On May 20 and 21, the Pennsylvania Writing Project 
and the National Capitol Area Writing Project, in conjuction 
'*'^th the Heinemann/Boynton Cook Publishing Co., hosted 
*Tiie Composing Process Revisited II." This conference 
took another took at the theory and practtoe of writing 
instruction and featured Tom Romano, Sondra Peri, and 
Tom Newkirk. 

Perhaps the most exciting programf or PAWP this year, 
by e very nature of its f ocus--4he Feltows, has been a new 
continuity program orchestrated by Bob Weiss and Jolene 
Borgese. This continuity program took the forni of two all- 
day teacher-consultant conferences, Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 28 and April 20. Both conferences took place amto the 
splendor of the Oakboume Estate in Westtown, PA. The 
purpose of the programs was to enhance the training that 
^^AWP Fellows had received during their summer institutes 
so that they could better prepare themselvet as teachers 
and inservice presenters. 

Both conferences received much positive feedback 
from the participants, but wore importantly they brought 
PAWP fellows together in a spirit of solidarity and rees- 
tablished the bonds that connect all of us to the Writing 
Project and to each other. 

"This has been the most helpful and thought- 
provoking course I've overtaken in sixteen years 
of teaching. It has given me some needed 
enthusiasm to try somethmg that has a philoso- 
phy and focuses on the most important part of 
teaching— the kids' development as human 
beings." 

-Barbara Silfies, Northampton Area School 
District, 6th grade teacher 



THE TEACHERS AND WRITERS CONFERENCE 

by Bob Weiss 
\ tovely March day at a regal Vtotorian mansion 
opened PAWP's conference for teachers meeting 
writers on Friday, March 11. 1988. Presenting wort<- 
shops on poetry, fiction and essay-writing were na- 
ttonally and regtonally esteemed writers Gary Soto, 
Tom Disch, Bnjce Bawer, Craig Czury, Karen Blo- 
main , and Dana Gioia. At the West Chester University 
campus on next day, award winning poet Len 
Roberts and nationally heralded novelist Sharon 
Sheehe Stari< also led wori^hops, I attended several 
sesstons. Soto, a chamiing Hispanto rogue-of -sorts, 
read from his recent book of essays; Disch led me to 
new insiphts into science ftotion and its sources in 
everyday life as depicted in newspapers; and the 
Czury-Blomain duo spoke with refreshing honesty 
about the need for poets in the schools. I read the 
teachers' evalu'^'ions of the other sesstons vhtoh 
were very favoruole. and I can only regret that more 
teachers did not take advantage of this ooportunity for 
them. 
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"The Strategies course has placed me a 
role I have thoroughly enpyed—that of a 
writer I came to this class fully expecting 
to be Irained" as a TEACHER of writing. 
Instead, I came away having experienced 
the anxiety, excitement, frustration, and 
pride a WRITER feels, I will be afar grater 
teacher for that experience, , ,A great step 
towards increasing our professionalism 
occurs when we take advantage of learn- 
ing from each other/' 

'Karen Tetor, Pocono Mountain School 
District, 10th grade English teacher 



"THE COMPOSING PROCESS REVISTED II" 
OUR MAY 20-21 CONFERENCE CONSULTANTS 

On Ft 'day at P AWP, Tom Newkirk spoke on the politics 
of teaching writing, followed by Sondra Perl, who ad- 
dressed \hi topic of trust in the classroom. Then Tom 
Pomano advocated breaking the mies with an alternative 
siyle for teaching writing. Saturday, Glenda Bissex spoke 
on new understandings of the territories of re ^g/writing 
and teaching/learning, and Rosemary Deen focused on 
creative reading and writing as acts of attention and of 
understanding. 

Newkirk, who directs the Freshman English Program 
at the University of New Hampshire and conducts the New 
Hampshire Writing Program, is the editor of Only Connect: 
Uniting Reading and Writing: To C ompose: Tea.-hinq 
Writing in th e High School: and co-editor of Bmakina 
Ground: Teachers R elate Reading and Writing in the 
Eiementan/ School. 

Perl, adirectorofthe NY City Writing Project at Lehman 
College, isthe authorof Through Teacher's Eyes: Portraits 
of Writing Teachers at VVor1<. 

Romano, a men^iber of the Ohio Writ'ng Project, has 
been a high school English teacher for sixteen years. The 
author of Clearing the Wav: Working with Teenage Writers. 
his poetry has been featured in Language Arts and English 
Journai. 

Bissex is on the faculty of Boston's Northeastern Univer- 
stiy Summer Institute on Wr iting. She is the author of GNYS 
A1 WRK: A Child Learns to Write and Read, and co-author 
of Seeing for Ourselves : Cg.^- Study Research by Teach- 
ers of Writing. 

Deen is a Queens College faculty member and the 
poetry editor of Con7.77on^vea/ magazine. She is co-author 
of the two books on the teaching of writing* the prize- 
winning Beat Not t^^ Poor DesK and Common Sense. 

All of the spei *ers have written under the imprint of 
Heinemann Educational Books or its recently acquired 
division, Boynton/Cook Publishers. Heinemann was the 
co-sponsor of the conference. 
O 
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PAWP CONFERENCE DAY APRiL 20, 1988 

Bob Weiss and Jolene Borgese greeted about fifty Fel- 
lows and friends at the second all-day PAWP conference, 
held at Oakboume Park Mansion on Wednesday. April 20, 
1988. Bobnotedthe strengths of the project: itsnineyears 
of growth, its two institutes in 1988, its popular school-year 
programs (ten courses in 1987-88), its new Newsletter 
format, its new Creative Writing Project, and the chance to 
hire an Associate D-rector. With this growth. Bob said, 
came new needs: for more teachers to be involved more 
deeply in PiOject affairs, for upholding th3 prominence of 
the teacher ratherthan a formula, and for financial support. 
On the last matter, letters should be written to your state 
legislators in favor of the Pennsylvania Writing Project. 

In the session on "Other Writing Projects," we heard 
from five teachers familiar with four other summer institutes 
orwriting project sites. Mickey Bolmerof the New York City 
V/riting Project explained that in his project half of institute 
tirr 9 is spent on writing and that teachers become present- 
ers after significant further training over 1 -2 years Shirley 
Farmer, a PAWP Fellow who also became a Fellow of the 
Philadelphia Writing Project (PhilWP), explained how the 
PhilWP institute satisfied her need for a more theoretical 
perspective on teaching writing ; llene Winokurfrom PhilWP 
liked its many approaches to writing instmction, its K-12 
rather than grade ievel emphasis, and its concern for 
writing across the curriculum. 

Ron Shapiro, a PAWP Fellow who participated in one 
of " he summer institutes at Martha's Vinyard , saw it as more 
of a combination of graduate courses on prose writing and 
respi^nding to literature. Alice Tillitt, a Bucks County 
teacher who several years ago participated in the Oregon 
Writing Project, explained how her institute at first over- 
whelmed her but then emerged as the best educational 
experience of her life; she quoted a favorite line from it: 
"Don't apologize, just read the crap." 

"The writing I've done in this Strategies 
course has increased my awareness of what 
children struggle with when they write. When 
they say "I don Y know what to write about, " 
I understand, but now I can also say, "Let's 
talk about it. I can help you find ways to find 
what you want to say, 

'Debbie Miller, Bethlehem Area School 
District, 2nd grade teacher 

"On a more personal level, I have adven- 
tured into the world of print, I ha\fe applied 
to write a floral column twice a month for a 
newspaper promotion, I have gained the 
confidence in my writing abilities through the 
systematic development taught in the pro- 
cess class. ! am ready to try it personally, " 

'Marjorie Druckenmiller, Northampton Area 
School District, librarian 
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The People... 

by Gail CapakJi 

The Nationa! Writing Project (NWP) mode* is philo- 
sophically organized so as to include n>uilt in mechanisms 
for ongoing teacher support and tor the extension of bene- 
fits to an ever-widening circle of teachers arnJ students." As 
such, it is reoDgLized as an extremely successful grass- 
roots program. However it takes more than mere rhetoric 
to determine the success of a particular writing project. Phi- 
losophies are stated, objectives and goals are written anr< 
continually revised, standardization is sought, betas in any 
endeavor it Is the individuais who breathe life into the 
project, that give it form and shape— they are the ultimate 
determinants of success, and the Pennsylvania Writing 
Project has been no exception. 

As of last year tnere will be 299 PAWP l-ellows. Last 
Ser nber over 300 educators were part of inservice pro- 
grro ; sponsored by PAWP, Well over2C0 educators took 
PAWP courses. The "ripplo effecT continues, having now 
touchec^ the professtonal, and in many cases, personal 
lives of over five thousand educators from aV grade levels, 
content areas, and areas of specialization 

No one knows betterthan educators how slowly reform 
comes to education. By supporting and believing that 
teachers are the integral agents in brinqing about educa- 
ttonal change, PAWP, in concert with NWP. "strengthens 
teachers' conception of themselves as masters of an 
academic discipline, as educational innovators and as 
spoki ^persons for the profession." 

Allot us who are the people of the Writing Project: the 
staff, the Fellows, the participants, are an part of something 
very special. We all come together like pieces of some 
giant tapestry reminiscent or carol King's, "Tapestry**: 
'^of rich and royal hue/ An everlasting vision of the ever- 
changing view." 



'ihere is much to learn ftvm each other, riot 
to necessarily accept out of hand, but to crea- 
tively adapt for our ov\/n uses ^9 welL " 

-Mary Lou Shortess, BethleL. nArea 
School District, Ut grade teacher. 



PAWP'S IMPACT ON CURRICULUM & RETRAINING 

by Lois Snyder 
Recorder: Debbie Roselle (PAWP *81) 

In no way is it more rewarding lo those of us involved 
with the Pennsylvania Writing Project than to see concrete 
changes occurring wiiere it counts— back in the class- 
rooms. Re-designing cur^culum and retraining teachers 
are two primary avenues for local school di'^tricts to take 
when implementing writing programs. Progress in these 
areas was one important topic addressed at the PAWP 
Teacher-Consultant Conference hcIJ on April 2C at 
Oakbourne Park Mansion. One of the morning sessions a* 
this conference brought together a panel of five energetic 
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educators with close ties to PAWP to discuss current and 
future staff development in writing programs. Followingare 
some opinions, concems. accomplishments, arxJ concrete 
future planning shared at that session. 

Ed Bureau (PAWP '80). '^ow Language Arts Supervi- 
sorof the Springfield School Uistrkrt.discusskKlthedistrict's 
focus on two major fi lors influencing successful teaching 
Oi writing process: teacher-training time and suppon for 
students. Ed believes that one-shot inservice programs 
are not effective as teacher-training workshops. He con- 
tends that students who are writing need feedback, cri- 
tique, direction, and infomiation. 0» ^method of providing 
this support is through a Writers' Exchange. In order to 
provide these opportunities for students arxJ for teachers to 
grow, "a district needs to dovetail its writing programs with 
the district's teacher evaluatton system, cjrriculum re- 
straints, and distrk^t policies in order to create a better 
overall environment." 

Nk:k Spennato. Language Arts Specialist for the Dela- 
ware County Intemiediato Unit, reported on four exciting 
county^kle projects emphasizing writing. 

• The Del'.A^are County Reading Council advocates 
writing in Its Ycuno Authors Pmjftnt it receives 500-800 
entries from grades one through eight each year. A culmi- 
nating conference pre ces a bound book and a visiting 
celebrity to congratulc *he winners. 

• Delaware County publishes a Young Authors' Guide 
for Publishing whk^h consists of data from popular maga- 
zines and says in essence. This is what you need to know 
to get published." This publk^ation is student written and 
offers publtoation possibilities for grades one through nine. 

• Sho^vcase. I98q is a literary magazine for mkJdIe 
and junior high students. Teachers are invltecf to submit 
their students' besi pieces. 

« The Dnlaware Vallev Engli sh Alliance , composftd of 
English Department Chairpeople and Language Arts Co- 
ordinators, addresses the concerns of English educators 
and perpetuates PAWP's goals. The Alliance will help 
teachers adapt writing models to classroom needs as well 
as discuss plans to co-ordinate the teaching of writing and 
the assessment of writing. 

Karen Steinbrink, Assistant Executive Dire lor of the 
Bucks County Intermediate Unit, reported on a three-year 
project she is involved in. A ten-day program trains teams 
of teachers, bringing in well-k. )wn guests, language arts 
co-ordinators. principals, and teachers. The goal ie o 
revamp curriculm based on the training teachers recede. 
This project haa moved into the secondary level. It began 
with strc^q administrative support which Karen believes is 
needed at all levels of >oject' wori<. 

Cecelia Evans (PAWP '81 ) fronr. .he Philadelphia School 
District reported on three areas of progress which she 
believes contribute to inrproved writing instmction. 

• Teachers collect and post pieces of writing all over 
the hails, which has attracted much oositive attention. The 
exhibit is featL.ed for three weeks at the district office. 

• 'n the Teacher-Consultants Program there is cross- 
school visitation by classroom teachers to c!her classroom 
te'd^iiers who want help with teaching writing mere offec- 
tiveiy. 
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• The Collegial Supervision Program also a'tows 
teachers to share freely with each other. 

Jim Lee, Assistant Superintend' mt of the Lower More- 
land School District, dlsa>ssed the four levels of teacher 
commitnrient to teaching writing process which he believes 
exist in most school districts: 

1 . Teachers who rejector resist the "process approach** to 
writing instpjction. the 'skill and drill' anti-collaboration 
teachers— 4hese teachers can be shown how to integrate 
skill into writing instructton and to find time to do both. 

2. Teachers who believo the writing process approach 
couid work and try a few kJeas; students get involved and 
teachers feel pleased— these teachers need encourage- 
ment and the opportunity to learn more. 

3. Teachers who teach writing process but in a k>ckstep, 
simplified, step-by-step fashion; they see a f oanula with the 
te ache " in control and few student options— these teachers 
feel more confortable with peer coaching and increased 
student responsibility will help. 

4. Bonafide writers who have wortohops and active re- 
sponse groups going on in their classrooms ; the teacher is 
the facilitator of the complex procc^esgoing on simultane- 
ously in the classroom-these teachers would benefit by 
acting as peer coaches as well as continuing to write 
themselves and to begin doing classroonrvbased research 
about writing instruction. 

in light of the fact that these four types o' teachers are 
present in most of our schools, distrk^j need to design staff 
development progr-^ms to meet the needs of all four levels. 
Teachers would reiiect on theii current methods and be 
encouraged to do and share their own writing. Outside 
consultants, authors, and peer coaches from within, the 
district could be utilized to assist both teachers and stu- 
dents. He suggested that administrators take the course 
offered this summer at West aster Unversity-Exton. 
"Administering Writing Programs. This woijld he an oppor- 
tunity for administrators to see how writing programs wori< 
in other districts. 

Other iioteworthy points discussed by this experienced 
panel irKluded the c.o\ '^ept ot mentors or writing process 
teachers to assist new staff members as part of a district's 
teacher-induction program, the positive support from PSEA 
for all writing project activities, the involvement of teachers 
in the development of district writing evaluation models, 
and revision of teacher evaluation systems so that evalu- 
ation criteria r^e wore supportive of teachers' taking risks 
and growing. Ann Berthoff writes in The Making of Meaning. 
Theory can help us figure out why something ^orks so we 
can repeat it, inventing variations.... Theory gi^as us per- 
spective . . .Teache''^ have to be pragmatic; ti tey have to be 
down-to-eaarth, but being down-to-earth without knowing 
the theoretical coordinates for the landscape is a good wa^ 
to lose y ur sense of directton." 

It is most encouraging to know that rr^n and women 
like Ed, Nick, Karen, Cecilia and Jim are among the change 
v^gents nfx)ving writing theory into c'a^roorii practice. 

Did anything the panel discussod spark an interest in 
you? Do you want more information? Is something going 
on in your district that you want us to know about? 
Let*s hear from you 
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PAWP-POURRI 



Nancee Goldstein (PAWP '87) interrupted her 
busy schedule in PeriP<^burv to call our attention to the 
involvement c' several of our teacher-consultants in a 
project called Newspapers MaKe the 'Write" Connec- 
lions. Carol Reigh (PAWP '86). Nancy Werner (PAWP 
•86). and Rudy Sharpe (PAWP '85) are among the 
writing consultants at wort< with the Pennsylvania 
Newspaper Publishers' Association in their Education 
Committee devetoping lesson plan packets incorporat- 
ing writing and newspaper use. 
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Two of Upper Darby School District's elementary 
schools. Highland Parte and Hillcrest, were recently 
named among the best in the nation in the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Educations National Elemonta*^ ' School Excel- 
lence Program. Upper Darby is one of PmWP's strong- 
est supporting school districts, having sponsored 20 
fellowships since 1 980. To have one school receive «his 
award is outstanding, but to have two f^jch distin- 
guished schools is remart<able. Congratulations. Upper 
Dart^y. 



Two bits of human interest: Donna Rublncam's 
preliminary interyiewforthe Summer Institute was done 
by Gail Capaidi at th& Springfield Mall in Delaware 
County. Gail White was interviewed in Maui by an 
o ^ociatedirectorof the Hawaii Writing Project. No one 
can say PmWP isn't flexible. 
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Marilyn Sandberg (PAWP '86) found immersion 
in a foreign culture to be an inspiration for writing. Last 
winter Marilyn spent 3 weeks traveling throughout India 
with the Oberiin Alumni Association. We look Forward 
to the final product in a subsequent newsletter. 




Have any ideas 
or information 
for PAWP POURRI? 

Bright Ideas 

We'd like to know about them. 
Send them to Gail or Lois c/o PAWP! 
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INSIDE THE SUMMER INSTITUTE 
(Contlnudd from front page) 
response groups, in their individual and collaborative pres- 
entations, and during presentations by guest consultants. 

In choosing subjects tor my research project, I useJ 
five criteria. First, as a matter of self-interest, I wanted to 
focus on teachers who taught grades 7*9, since most of my 
teaching experience has been in those grades. Second, I 
wanted to e::plore how the institute affected teaches with 
varying lengths r teaching experience. Third, I wanted to 
follow teachers wr.o had different amounts of experience 
using a writing workshop approach as part of their^eachng. 
Fourth, I wanted to include both male and female partici- 
pants. Finally I wanted *o follow at least one teacher in a 
content area. 

What follows is an overviewof the experiences of three 
teachers who participated in the PAWP Summer Institute at 
West Chester Univers^y and who fii' the criteria of my study. 
The Institute was conducted \oi\r days a week for five 
weeks. The twenty-four participants gave one-hour pres- 
entations to illustrate techniques of effective writing instruc- 
tion for the level they teach. 

They did daily writing and sharing as part of, and in 
response to, individual Fellows' presentations and direc- 
tors' reque ts in the form of journals, learning togs, and free 
writing. In addition, each individual was assigned one day 
to keep a detailed daily log of that day's total happenings. 
Another requirement each Feltow completed was to write a 
position paper reasoning through a rationale and personal 
theoretical framewori^ for some aspect of the teaching of 
writing whici pertained to his or her teaching career at the 
nf)oment. Moreover, each parttoipant wrote a piece based 
on personal experience, which was published in a booklet 
completed at the end of the Institute. Participants also 
wrote about this reading collaborating on two book reviews, 
one involving a 45-minute oral presentation with three other 
people, arKl the other presented as a written reviewxione 
with one other person. In additton, each Fellow did other 
reading and responded to its theory and practice in their 
learning togs, and shared their responses orally with the 
entire group. Other Institute activitie'^ included worthing in 
response groups with staff arnd guest presenters. 

Lisa 

Although only a second-year teac her of ninth and tenth 
grade English* Lisa v ^s no stranger to wori^shop ap- 
proaches to the teachng of writing. Having done her 
student teaching at Mcis^askey High School in Lancaster, 
Pennsiyvania, which had a writing lab, she was well-trained 
in using pre-writing, drafting, '-evising through response 
groups, ed^^'^ig, and publishing in teaching writing as a 
process. Lisa's classes had incorporated a writing wori<- 
shop approach in many assisgnments ranging from poetry 
to composition to writing short stories for second graders. 

Having always wanted to teach, Lisa felt it was her 
destiny. She viewed teaching as doing sometNng worth- 
while for humanity and willingly accepted the pressure of 
setting a good example for ther students. One goal she had 
coMAr herself as a teacher was to help . .er students to be 
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able to communicate wel I both verbally and in writing. Also, 
she wanted them to be good, honest people. 

Hearing about the Institute fromtwo teachers in herde- 
partment who had prevtously participated in it and enjoying 
anything having to do with writing, Lisa decided to apply. 
She tooked forward to being trained to be a teacher- 
consultant for PAWP in additton to sharing kJeas and 
absorbing theory from books about writing and the teaching 
of writing. A personal goal she had set in the Institute was 
to become more flexible. 

Lisa had prevtous experience as a writer, something 
unusual for a teacher. She had once been an advertising 
copywriter for a radio station. Also, she had written short 
storias and poetry, and had an idea tor a novel. However, 
she described herself as a disjointed writer, i-iaving so 
many ideas and ways to express her thoughts in writing, 
she felt it was almost impossible to focus. She com^ ared 
it to *t}eing In a candy store and trying a little bit of ed'^h." A 
go^: she had set for herself as a writer was to get something 
published, perhaps In the English Journal. 

As a teacher, at the end of the Institute, Lisa felt she had 
achieveo her goal of wanting to learn h^w to teach grammar 
in the context of writing. Also, she had leamed enough 
at>out holistic assessment to use some of it in her teaching 
of writing and to pursue it in future studies. In additton, Lisa 
realized that reviston was an absolute necessity for a good 
writer. As a result, the two challenges she saw for her 
teaching of writing were running response groups and 
fostering reviston. Moreover, she gained much more self- 
confidence as a teacher. Coming into the Institute, she felt 
intimidated because of her very brief teaching experience. 
Aftenvard, having collected so many new kleas from her 
'^xtensive reading and from all the presentations by guests 
and other Fellows, she felt as though she had a new idea 
for each week. Lisa was definitely more conf toent, feeling 
good about what she had done and where she was going 
in the next year of her teaching. 

As a participant in the Institute, Lisa had been over- 
whelmed at the May luncheon when the expectations and 
requirements were presented to the Feltows for the first 
time. To her, everything sounded heavy-duty, serious, and 
threatening. Feeling somev it feariul, she began to 
wonder what she had gotten herself into by participating in 
the Institute. Then, after the firl day of the Institute, she 
was tired, angry, and frustrated, ohe had stayed up late the 
night before finishing two papers she thought were due the 
first day, only to find out, that in fact, the papers were not 
due in final form. She became wore and more f p jstrated as 
directions for the requirements seemed unclear. )i was not 
until the end of the first week that her frustration lessened 
as she clear)} understood what was expected. 

During the se^nd week Lisa did her presentation on 
writing a sun;ival guide to prove James Britten's theory that 
transactional and functional writing can devetop from ex- 
pressive writing. Being one of the firot to make her 
presentation and having hac no previou'3 expe. nee as a 
presenter, she was very anxiofis and relt, as she put it like 
jibbering on a street corner " 

As a result of the this experience, she learned that there 
was no reason to be so nervous, but she wouton't have 



known that until she had ctone her presentation. Also, she 
felt that even though everyone may not be receptive to her 
presentation, she could confident that it would t>e 
respected as long as she was prepared. Lisa thus was 
looking forward to future opportunities to make presenta- 
tions. 

Byweekthreeof the institute Lisa felt she had a handle 
on everything. Some of hei ..ajor requirements were 
already completed. During the remaining weeks, she still 
felt pressured as she hurried to complete other writing and 
reading as well as absorb the vast amount of infomiation 
r asented. 

After turning in her last papers, she described herself 
as leeling ten pounds lighteiT Summarizing her Institute 
experience as intense, enjoyable, rewarding, surprising, 
and revealing, she compared *t to having a baby, at times 
painful but rewarding in the end. Lisa also achieved her 
goal of becoming more flexible. She saw so many ways she 
coukl bend more than she had in the past. In fact, she 
recalled referring to herself as a ''Gumby" somewhere 
along the way dunng the Institute. 

As a writer, ^isa came to perceive herself as capable. 
She was amazed at the value of the feedback and help she 
had gotten in her response group. Even though she had 
previously written advertising copy for radio and had done 
personal writing of poetry and short stories, she never Jelt 
good about her writing because she either had written for 
an invisible audience and hadnl received feedback or she 
had never shared her personal writing with anyone. Work- 
ing with her response group encourar-d her to share her 
writing with others. She even used hei parents and s'sters 
IS a response group for her personal piece about her 
grandmother. As a result of these experiences, she felt 
good about her writing and was eager to share it with 
others. 

Dick 

Having tau&ht for seventeen years, at the time of the 
institute, Dick was assigned to eighth and ninth grade 
English. He had first become interested in a workshop 
approach to teaching writing two years earlier. Because he 
was then read^' to try something new, Dick folhwed up on 
a mail advertisement and took a course with Lucy Caulkins 
at Columbia University. Aften^/ards he tried to use a writing 
workshop approach as much as his prescribed teaching 
curriculum would permit. He used daily free writing or 
directed free writing as a pre-writing activity to generate 
ideas for later pieces of more structured writing. D^mng 
that 8-10 minute free writing time, he communicated with 
hib students in written dialogues, finding that some stu- 
dents would communicate concems to him in writing that 
they othenA^ise wouldn't express. A student once told him, 
I like free writing time the best. I always feel better after 
I've gotten things out." To Dick, that kind of response 
confirmed that the time he allowed for free writing in his 
classes was we!! spent. 

As a teacher who had changed over the years, Dick 
characterized himself as non-traditional, creative, oner, 
getk^, and responsive. Almost leaving :erching seven 
O 
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years before, he now saw it as a prime commitment: "I get 
a kick out of it." A goal he had for himself was to becorrie 
more effective as a teacher of writing. To him, writing skills 
were basically thinking ski!ls, and he very much wanted to 
teach his students to think, reason ^ and quest ton rather 
than just fill them up with facts. He has thought of pursuing 
a doctorate in writing. 

Having taken courses in ''Strategies in Teaching Writ- 
ing" and "Computers in Writing ' through the PAWP the 
year before, Drck met several Fellows who recommeixled 
he get involved in the Institute. One goal he had set for 
participating in the Institute was to get a valklation of sorts 
to justify using the writing process in his classes and still be 
following the curriculum. Also, he looked fon^^ard to becom- 
ing a PAWP teacher-consultant and traveling to present to 
other teachers. 

Dick liked to write to amuse others and laughed aloud 
himself sometimes while writing during the Institute. The 
whole group shared in that laughter as he read some of his 
freewrites on ways a writer can procrasitinate or methods 
to send mental messages to a director to get her to end a 
fictitious freewrite when he had run out of words. In the 
past, he had written fictitious booklists aimed at teachers 
who had to use a broken down ditto machine and f icttotous 
insen^ices for teachers who were always selling something 
to supplement their incomes. He would share these with 
colleagues by posting them in the coffee room at his school. 
Also, he often wrote his own materials for school, rather 
than usi ng explanattons from textbooks. Now he felt it was 
time for himto put finishing touches on som J of his personal 
narratives and try to get them published. These included 
some Reader's Digest -type pieces, and he hasalsothought 
of writing artrcles about writing or teaching. 

At the end of the Institute, a goal . ck felt he had 
acomplished was to gain a stronger commitment to using 
writing processes in histeaching. Having become a Fellow, 
he felt he now had the confidence, authority, and validation 
to use a woikshop approach to the teachin^g of writing and 
to justify it within his teaching curriculum to his administra- 
tors. Also, he felt better able to take what fie had learned 
about writing and be more erfective in using rt with his 
students. In addition, Dick thought he woulc do more with 
writingto learn in his classes. Furthermore, he realized tl 
need to spend more time with pre-writing and pre-reading 
activities in his teaching. Finally, he learned the importance 
of sharing ideas and writing with others. He recognized the 
value of his own writing purely for his own satisfaction, but 
further realized that his own writing had more value when 
he shared it with others. He hoped to be able to teach that 
concept to his students, helping them to see the importance 
of sharing with others and gaining some pride and some 
feeling of value about their own thoughts and writing. A 
major challenge he saw for his teaching was finding a way 
to use what he knew to be good teaching, getting students 
actively involved in their own learning, and using writing as 
a process and still satisfyingthe curriculum guidelines. He 
felt confident that he could meet that challenge 

As an Institute participant, Dic^ had thought it all 
sounded like a **pre\\y neat thing and pretty exciting" after 
the May Luncheon. But he found the opening day to be 
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rather .nfusing as everyone was t^ing to clarify the 
requlremerits, and the clarifications only seemed to con- 
fuse the issues nriore. At that point, Dick began to feel like 
there would be an incredible workload, but it did not 
ovenvlielm him. 

By the second week of the Institute, Dk:k thought that 
the group began to function well ti gether. He noted this in 
his response group as well as in the entire group as there 
was a sense of freedom, openness and willingness to 
respond, discuss, and work with each other. 

As weeks three and four arrived, it was diff rcult for Dick 
to believe that the Institute was so far atong. in fact, in a 
free-write, he wrote about the question, "How did we come 
this far already?** He also noted that the group'sspirits were 
high and that there was a lot of spontaneous joking and 
many very good feelings. During this period, Dick gave his 
own presentation, which was an introduction to computers 
and word processing, geared toward an audience of begin- 
ners or novices. Through this presentation, he learned 
about planning activities to fit within certain t*>^e con- 
straints. As a result of his experience, he fe;t confident and 
eager about doing future presentations. 

Week five of the Institute was for Dick a time to relax, 
since all his heavy work was already completed. As the 
Institute ended, Dick looked fona/ard to retuming to West 
Chester University to take more classes and to be with the 
people he had met In the last two years. As he stated, 
"There's a support group that clusters around the Writing 
Project, and I want to be a part of it because I don't have that 
kind of a group at my school." 

As a writer, Dick felt that the Institute experiencedid not 
change him very much. However, the value and quality of 
his writing were reaffimried, and he felt he was ctoser than 
ever to seeking publk^ation f jr his writing. In his response 
group, he teamed the importance of opening himself up to 
others and listening to their points of view about his writing. 
He made a conscious effort to try suggestions offered by 
the group and in many cases found a way to incorporate the 
suggestions with something else that he liked. Learning as 
much or more about responding to other people and their 
writing and learning to find ways to help them, he hoped he 
would be able to teach his students to be effective respond- 
ers to each other as well. 

Patty 

As a fourth-year science teacher, Patty had not dc 16 
much wit^ writing in her classes other than insist on written 
answers tests. S'^e had experimented with her eighth 
graders in small groups using brainstorming and clustering 
tecliniqur to solve problems. Teaching earth science 
rather than her specialty, biology. Patty was hesitant about 
presenting information to students through writing. As she 
said, "I could just keep teaching the same way IVe been 
teaching. I guess some teachbr"^ do that, but I don't want 
to. I guess ril have to take the plunge to change my 
teaching metiiods." Being concerned for her students, she 
v-^'ted them to leave the year being able to think, and she 
M ped to have sparked their desire to learn more. Also, she 
wanted them to see that it was important for them to be able 
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to express themselves on paper as well as In speech. 

It was hearing Bob Tiemey at an inservk^e that drew 
Patty to the PAWP Summer Institute. Characterizing 
herself as being "kind of outspoken," she looked fonward to 
becoming a teacher consultant. Her school district ex- 
pected her to give inservk;es in the district as a result of her 
participatk)n in the Institute. One goal she had set for 
he'-'^elf was to ^eam how to combine writing wori^shop kjeas 
with teaching science. Also, she wanted to start develooing 
a teaching style to teach her students to know the questions 
to ask to find the answers necessary for learning. In 
addition, she hoped to become voore comfortable with 
writing and feel better about it. 

AskJe from keeping a diary as a chikl, Patty had never 
done any personal writing. In elementary school, she was 
not encouraged to be creative and became hesitant about 
expressing herself. When she compared what she had 
wr'lten with what others had written, she felt that her 
product was inferior. Yet, in college, a creative writing 
course was one of her favorite electives. There she learned 
to let go in expressing her kleas. Now, she had two goals 
set for her own writing: she wanted to start doing some 
creative writing, and she wanted to start keeping a journal 
about her teaching. 

As a teacher, Patty felt at the end of the Institute that 
she had reached her goal of knowing how to change her 
teaching style to benefit her students. She was excited 
about starting to make changes to shape ^z. teaching 
using all thai she had learned from Sistineng to presenta- 
ttons and reading books and many artk^les about incorpo- 
rating writing in teaching. Looking fonvard to relating to her 
students differently and having fun with using writing in her 
clases, she wanted to keep all of that in the back of her mind 
as she planned her science lessons. As she stated, 
"Participating in the Institute has definitely changed me. 
Even if I don't use everything I've learned, it will still shape 
a lot of the things Cm going to do." 

In addition, she now possessed a greater vision of her 
responsibility as an educator as she opened up her mind to 
areas In education she never knew existed. As an educa- 
tor, she saw it was her duty to go beyond just teaching the 
students. She felt she had afurther responsibility to expand 
herself and keep aware of what was going on in education 
and leam new methods and r.ew ways of presenting 
material. Asaresuti, she nowfelt much better aboutherself 
as a teacher. Also, she learned what it meant to teach 
expressive writing to her students. Getting them to write 
expressively about what she had taught, she felt she could 
better determine if they really understood the material she 
had presented. Using this method as a stepping stone, she 
felt better able to produce students who were critical 
thinkers. The challenge she saw before her was to return 
to her district where she would be the only teac:her to try 
anything like this and make it wori<. Si thought it would be 
hard for her, since she would have no one to talk to about 
It or compare notes with. She did want to let other teachers 
"^ee what she was doing with writing as a process in her 
classes and encourage them to try it as well. 

Patty had been scared, nervous, and app^'ehensive, 
feeling that perhaps the Institute was not for her and that 
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she had gotten herself into the w. jng thing. After the 
opening day o' tne Institute, she described herself as 
"definitely overwhelmedT She didn't know where to begin, 
and she just sat and tried to sort out her thouyhts. As she 
said, Things sti!! seemed kind of a mystery to me." 

Moving towards the end of the first week and into the 
second week, she began to feel more KX)mfortable as she 
started to get things down on paper and see issues more 
concretely, in her response group, as people began to plan 
and give their presentations, she also felt better. Talking 
and working with others helped to remove her burdens. 

During the third and fourth weeks, Patty began to 
realize that even though some writing tasks were good to 
personally tryout or experience, she would probably be 
unable to use them because she taught science instead of 
EnnK'-h. From the presentation she made on writing a lab 
rerx)rt expressively instead of transactionally, she learned 
;*ie value of giving her students wore hands-on work in the 
classroom and then having them write about it. m addition, 
she learned that her partk:ular presentation woukJ be good 
for her students but would have to be aujusied if addressed 
to teachers. She felt better able to make the presentations 
her district would expect of her upon her return. 

By week five of the Institirte, Patty felt saturated. 
Although she found the experience and intellectual chal- 
lenge, she felt she needed some rest and time to get away 
fronfi the material and then go back to it before and she 
started teaching in the fall. Summing up her Institute 
experience, Patty thought that it had opened up new 
avenues to change her perspective on teaching. She was 
exposed to enihusiastic teachers ranging from elementary 
to secondary who were willing to talk about iheirteaching, 
thus helping her broaden her perspective on education. 

As a writer , Patty met her goal of feeling good about her 
cwn writing. She was excited to share her writing with her 
response group to get their valued criticisms which helped 
her to improve her writing. She ended tne Institute experi- 
ence saying, "I can write. I would like to write. I know if I did 
write I could become a better writer than I am." A goal she 
now set, which she declared was a big step for her, was to 
keep a daily journal about her teaching. In addition to that, 
she thought of composing horse stories for teens. 

Lisa, Dick, and Patty were hoping to become m^ro ef- 
fective teachers by using writing in their classes. Lis. jnd 
Dick had previous experience in this, while Patty had little, 
experimenting with it only tor a few months before coming 
to West Chester. Even though the three teachers had 
varying lengths of teaching experience, the impact of the 
In'^titute on each was almost equal. Lisa thought that what 
sne had learned at the Institute would be a means for her 
toexpand herteaching as well as a measure to prevent her 
from developing bad habits early in hercareer. Dick viewed 
what he had learned at the Institute as a means for him to 
expand uis teaching. He had a better view of how to 
combine his curriculum guidelines with his teaching of 
writing as a process. The Institute probably had the 
jreatest impact on Patty. While Lisa and Dick w^nt to the 
Institute looking for lore ideas and more effective ways to 
^se workshop approaches they were already using in their 
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teaching of writing, Patty entered the Institute tooking for 
ways to change her teaching style by incorporating writing 
in workshop approaches. As a result of what she had 
learned. Patty saw how to meet the major challenge of 
changing her teaching style from one with which she was 
very dissatisfied to a teaching style which would benefit her 
students as she used writing to teach science. Ai three 
ended the institute with a greater commitment to being 
more effective teachers for their students and having n\ore 
confidence in themselves to do so. 

As participants, all three individuals felt the stress of the 
total immersion into learning about a workshop approachto 
the teaching of writing. Each learned to cope with that 
stress created in the Institute by the heavy workload. Lisa 
discussed the Institute with her husband, brothers, sisters, 
and parents. Also, she dkJ much of her writing while at 
Softball games ^lod tournaments with her husband. Dick 
found that although he worked on some reading and writing 
each night, he dkl the bulk of his composing on weekends. 
Living on campus, Patty di-* nrwst of her work in the 
evenings duri.ig the week. Sne found that discussing her 
work with ner response group at the Institute and her 
^^usband on weekends helped her the most. 

As writers, all three felt better about their writing. While 
Dick had done personal writing before coming to West 
Chester and recognized himself as a good writer, the 
Institute pushed him ck)ser to seeking publfcation for some 
of his writing. Although Lisa had written for her previous job 
in radio, she h3d never felt good about her writing and did 
not perceive herself as a writer. At the end of the Institute, 
'^^he thought of herself as a writer and was excited about her 
writing because of the feedback she had gotten through 
sharing it. Patty, who had done no prevtous personal 
writing, perceived herself as a writer and set a goal to keep 
on writing. 

In spite of the stress they experienced, a'! three indi- 
viduals viewed the Institute as an invaluable experience for 
them because of the positive impact it had on them, building 
their confidence as teachers. They were excited and 
enthused about what they had learned and tooked forward 
to using that knowledge with their students as well as 
sharing it with other teachers individually or through group 
presentations. Encouraged about their ability as writers, 
each recognized the inportance of their own thoughts and 
v#anted to convey thai same feeilng to their students. All 
three teachers left the Institute feeling more confident and 
better about tfsemselves as teachers. They each had the 
challenge renewed for them to become the best that they 
could be. 

Sally Maust teaches eighth and ninth grade Eng hsh at 
Somerset Jr. High School, Somerset, PA. She also U acnes 
German /, grades 8-11, and is currently seeking c iftifica- 
tion in German. She fills her free time coachiig girls* 
basketball and Softball and the Knowledge Masters Team 
at srhool, as well as working with her cnifrch youth gfoup, 
teaching Sunday school and singing in the church choir. 
She was ^ 1986 PAWP Fellow and returned to the WCU 
campus in 1987 for ado^Vonal PAWP courses; and this re- 
search project. 
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